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x3 Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 





Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 


The Fourth regular annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, will take place in Harrisburg, 
on Tuesday, 30th of December, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
** Fourth Street Bethel,’ a new and commodious edifice, ina 
central position and easy of access, has been secured as the 
place for its Sessions. 

Committees were appointed at the Williamsport meeting, 
to report at Harrisburg, on the following subjects : 


1. Condition and wants of the German Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, 

2. Examination of Teachers. 

3. Advantages to be derived from a travelling Deputy State 
Superintendent. 

4. The method of teaching Mathematics. 

5. On practical instruction in Christian morality, in com- 
mon schools. 

6. Normal Instruction. 

7. Relation between the Common Schools and Higher In- 
stitutions of learning. 

8. Capacity of women for the business of Teaching. 

9. Salaries of Female Teachers. 

10. The Introduction of the study of familiar science in- 
to common schools of primary le 

11. The office of Director, san a comparison of the com- 
mon schools of Pennsylvania with those of other States. 

12. How can the Teacher best promote, in his or her 
neighborhood, the love of flowers and their cultivation? 

13. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 
tricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvement of 
these districts ? 


14. On ame on 
After the ing of these reports, the subjects will be 
open for general discussion by the Association. 





Teachers, County Superintendents and friends of Educa- 
tion generally, are respectfully and earnestly invited to at- 
tend. 

Messrs. Buehler, Omit, Lusk and Coverly, Proprietors of 


| the largest Hotels in Harirsburg, will each accommodate 


members of the Association at One Dollar per day—which 
is a considerable reduction from their usual rates. There 
are also other Hotels at which good accoumodations can be 
procured at the same rate. Members of the Association 
wishing to secure rooms, can do so by writing to any of the 
above named Proprietors. 

A large number of the Female Teachers in attendance, 
will be entertained in private families, free of expense. 

The Pennsylvania Rail Road Company has given instruc- 
tions to its Station Agents, to issue tickets at excursion 
rates, to Teachers going to Harrisburg, to the meeting of the 
Association, on;Tuesday, December 30th, tickets to be good 
from Dec. 29, to Jan. 5th, inclusive. 


Teachers wishing to enter the cars at points where there 
are no Ticket Agents, should procure tickets at the nearest 
station, before entering the cars; or they can pay full fare 
to the next ticket station, and there obtain an excursion 
ticket. Mountjoy, for instance, in Lancaster county, is not 
a ticket station—hence tickets cannot be procured at that 
point, but can at Lancaster, where if not previously procur- 
ed, full fare is to be paid from Mountjoy to Harrisburg. 

The Canal Commissioners have grauted the usual reduc- 
tion upon passengers on the State Road. 

On the Cumberland Valley Railroad, teachers will pay 
full fare to Harrisburg, and return free upon their certifi- 
cate. 

The same arrangement has also been made upon the Phi- 
ladelphia and Reading Railroad, to pay full fare to Harris- 
burg and return free upon their certificate. 

The Catawissa Rail Road and the Sunbury and Erie, 
have also agreed tothe same arrangement.as the Cumber- 
land Valley, 

From the officers of the other roads connecting with these, 
favorable answers have not yet been received. 

To the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Cumber- 
land Valley, the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the 
Catawissa Railroad, and the Sunbury & Erie Railroad, as 
well as to the attentive Secretary of the Canal Board, the 
committee take this method of returning their thanks, for 
their polite attention to their letters, and their prompt and 
cheerful acquiescence with the wishes of the Teachers of 
Pennsylvania. W. V. Davis, Ch. Ex. Com. 

Dec. 19, 1856. 

The members of the Ex. Committee will meet at the 
Bethel Church, in 4th street, Harrisburg, on Tuesday, Dec. 
30th, at 9 0’clock, A. M. for business purposes. 

A room has been secured, in the same building in which 
the Association will meet, for the purpose of exhibiting 
Schoo) Apparatuses, and improvements in Schoo! Furniture. 
Manufacturers and others interested, are invited to deposit 
such articles as they may desire to exhibit to the members- 
of the Association. 
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A Tracner’s APPEAL TO THE Parents OF HIs Pv- 
pits: Taken by permission from Northend’s Teach- 
er & Parent. Printed in a neat pamphlet of six 
pages with cover. This Teacher's Letter is intend- 
ed for general circulation, and should be read by 
every parent in the land. Many teachers send one 
to each of their patrons as their own letter, and find it 
a*most efficient means of communicating their views 


and plans to parents, and thus securing the co-ope-_ 


ration so much desired. Prite, $2,00 per 100. If 
Jifty or more are ordered, they will be sent free of 
postage by addressing either F. C. Brownell, Hart- 
ford, Conn., or Talcott & Sherwood, Chigaco, Ill 

Next t0jsubseribing for the School Journal, we 
know of n@ better mode of investing a dollar, pro- 
fessionally.. It will yield a rich return in regularity 
of attendance, propriety of conduct, and progress in 
s tudy. 





Teacner’s Onrrvary : Occasionally we hear of 
the death of a well-known and useful teacher, and 
less frequently such sad events are properly noticed 
in the proceedings of the educational meetings of 


| of self-reliance exhibited, if carried manfully and per- 
sistently into practice, must resuscitate that county. 

The proceedings of the Bradford Co. Institute 
/were razeed and in the hands of the printer for this 
'No., but crowded out. They are good and shall be 


attended to. -- 
CITY OF ERIE. 
Far-off Erie seems to be strongly in motion.— 


| Among other good signs, we have just received a 
neat pamphlet of the “ Exercises, proceedings and 
addresses at the laying of the corner stone of the 
East Ward public school building, on the 13th of 
November, 1856, in the city of Erie.” It contains 
an able address by James D. Dunlap, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controllers, and a capital im- 
promptu effort by Deputy Supt. Hickok, The no- 
ble building, thus commenced, is to be sixty-six by 
eighty-six feet, and three stories in height. Hereaf- 
ter we shall endeayor to make room for some of the 
|good things said and done on the occasion. 
CAMBRIA, 





the vicinity. That good teachers must die like other | “ Live teachers” seem to be making their appear- 
men and women, is the law of nature; but that their ance in every quarter of the State; and “live Su- 
good deeds must wholly die with them, is neither just |perintendents ” are also coming out. There seems 
nor necessary. ‘To aid in preventing this result, we | to be “one of them” in Cambria county. We have 
propose, hereafter, to devote a page of the Journal, |just received a useful little pamphlet, issued by him, 
monthly, to obituary notices of deceased teachers, entitled, “Catalogue of names of School Directors 
and will be obliged to such friends—friends both of and Teachers of Cambria county; together with a 
the dead and the living—who shall forward articles list of interrogatories used at Examinations, By S. 
of this kind. Let them be brief, plain and true; B. McCormick, Co. Superintendent.” Six Town- 
stating age, place of birth, time and place of death, ship Institutes are also called, at times and places 
number of years in the profession, general character named in the pamphlet. Now we like all this ex- 
of mind, professional merits and peculiarities, if any, cept, possibly, the published list of “interrogato- 
with such additional pertinent matter as may be suit-| ries.” This may engender a kind of special prepara- 
able for the summing up of a well-spent life. ‘tion for examination by teachers, which we know the 
able and well-informed author neither desires nor 
EXPLANATORY. ‘would approve. He has, however, songht to guard 
Several editorials were contemplated and some | against this obvious evil by making the list of inter- 
prepared for this number; but the quantity of oth- | rogatories so full and their scope so large, as to ren- 
er matter with stronger claims, that has accumula- der avery liberal degree of knowledge indispensable 
ted, leaves no space for them. ‘The same cause cur- |to the correct answering of the whole. 
tails the usual Monthly Summary, and wholly ex-| MONTHLY ‘51 y. 


cludes Book Notices. | Crawrorp: A successful Institute, of which we have 

The readerwill find a goodly number of proceed- | not seen the full proceedings, met at Cambridge on the 10th 
ings of educational meetings. There are gradually of November. It lasted a week and had about eighty teach- 
assuming a less dry and uninteresting form than |¢'s in attendance. Deputy Superintendent Hickok and 
heretofore. All will be found interesting,—several | Superintendent Allen, of McKean, were present and did good 
for the value of the matter, and some, such as that service. The daily exercises seem to have been of the right 
of Jefferson, as good and welcome first efforts. This kind, and able lectures and addresses were delivered to full 


| audiences, in the evenings. 
county seems to have made a strong start at last. | Pzaay: The annual qesting Of the Pony county’ léeti- 


The movement towards a Teachers’ Institute Li- | tute convened at Bloomsburg, on the 17th of November.— 
brary, in Delaware, is new, good, worthy of all com- | Prof. Stoddard, County Superintendent Terrell,’ of Wayne, 
mendation and of general imitation. |C. A. Barnett, Principal of the Bloomsburg Academy, Co. 


The Washin gton county petition for aid to Insti- | Superintendent Height and D. Gantt,°Esq., were the chief 


I ak Fifty-ei f 
t should be adopted everywhere, signed, ‘and nstructors and Speakers. Fifty-eight teachers, besides a 


number of Directors and citizens, were in attendance. 
poured in on the Legislatu t “ ‘ 
re by thousands InpranaA: An interesting meeting of the White Town- 


The Sehnylkill proceedings are somewhat remark- | ship Association; (one of the oldest and best kept up in the 
able. One thing is certain, and that is, the spirit | state) took place on the Ist of Dec. A number of Essays 
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were read anc Lectures delivered, and much useful business 
was transacted. A full programme for the next meeting 
(first Monday in January) was also adopted. 

York: A promising meeting to form an Association, was 
held in Paradise township, on the 11th of November. A 
number of public spirited citizens, not Teachers, participa- 
ted. Dr. Blair, the County Superintendent, was present 
and took an active part. 

Lesanon: The County Association met on the 29th of 
November. About forty Teachers were present. Mr. Kluge, 
County Superintendent, and Mr. Kremer, delivered address- 
es. Several appropriate reports were alsoread. From the 
brief account of the proceedings published, it would seem 
that several district associations are also in active opera- 
tion; dnd that the cause is prospering in “Little Lebanon.” 


CumBerRLaAnD: A meeting of the Cumberland county 
Teachers’ Institute will be held at Newville, on the 22d of 
December, inst. The meeting promises to be interesting 
to the friends of education. ‘The various subjects of edu- 
cation will be discussed, and a number of instructive essay, 
read. 

After the adjournment of their Institute, the teachers of 
Cumberland county will have a fine opportunity to attend 
the State Association at Harrisburg, on the 30th. The rail- 
road arrangements on the Cumberland Valley Road are sim- 
ple and satisfactory, and such as should prevail on all. A 


Board at their regular sessions ; or filed with the Secretary, 
to be, by him, laid before the Board at their next meeting. 


School Orders: It is illegal for Collectors of School tax to 
buy School orders with the school monies in their hands.— 
Nor can the District Treasurer be compelled to receive said 
ogders from the Collector instead of the money. See, in 
this connection, decision No. 41, on page 40, of the pamph- 
let edition of the School law. 


Pupils from adjoining Districts: Pupils cannot be sent 
to an adjoining district, under the 9th division of the 23d 
section of the School law, for a greater number of months 
than the schools are kept open in their own district. The 
particular season of the year when they can go, will depend 
wholly upon the time the schools of the adjoining district 
are open; without reference to the opening of the schools 
of their own district. 


Expired Independent Districts: Where an old independent 
district has ceased to exist, its territory fails back to the dis- 
trict or districts out of which it was originally created ; and 
the custody and control of its public school houses become 
vested at once, by operation of law, in the Board of direc- 
tors of the district within whose line they fall, without 
any formal transfer from the directors of the defunct inde- 
pendent district. It is the duty of the latter to deliver the 
keys to the proper board, and furnish them such information 
and documents as may be necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the history and condition of the schools. But 





when this is neglected, or the keys refused, the Directors of 
|the District into which the school houses fall, can take pos- 
| session of them without further ceremony, and have schools 
lopened. If resistance be offered, information should be 
jmade before a magistrate, and the offenders arrested and 
| bound over to appear at the next term of the Court of Quar- 


person desirous of attending the Association has nothing | ter Sessions to answer for the misdemeanor. 


more to do but pay his full fare, from the point at which he 
takes the cars, to Harrisburg; and on returning, the produc- 


If the proper board of Directors neglect or refuse to take 
| charge of said houses and open schools, the remedy will be 
|an application to the Court of Quarter Sessions for their re- 


tion of his certificate of membership will entitle him to a |raoval frem office, under the 9th section of the school law. 


fev pustage Beat. We Dope oe Cumberland PRET New Districts—Rights of property: The separation of a 
fully represented under this favorable combination of cir- | borough from a township, by virtue of the 10th Section of 
cumstances this time. the supplement to the school law, approved 8th May, 1855, 
j ‘ . | 5 |is, in the language of the 6th section, the erection of a “‘new 
Mirriin: A meeting will be held in the Town Hall, | pistrict » “according to the previsions of this act ;’? and the 
Lewistown, at 10 o’clock, A. M., of Friday, December 26th, | provisions of the 6th section, for the adjudication of rights 
1856, to organize a permanent County Association and of property, apply to sepaiated boroughts and townships, 
. ieee |as well as to new independent districts. In both cases, ap- 

make other arrangements to improve our Public Schools.— 


‘ | plication should be made to the proper Court of Quarter 
A full attendance is earnestly requested. Sessions, and not to this Department. The former have ex- 
MANY TEACHERS. 


|clusive jurisdiction of such cases; the latter none. 
Montcomery: The Teachers’ Association will hold its TO DIRECTORS. 


next meeting in Pottstown, commencing at 10 0’clock, on| Minutes of the Board—Annual District Report : Much dif- 
Friday morning, January 2, 1857, and cyntinuing for two | ficulty is encountered in getting the annual district report 
days. of the Directors, where there has been a change of officers 
; 5 after the Spring election; tie old officers refusing to make 

as several matters of importance will come up for consider- gut the report, and the new ones unable to do so with any 
ation. Educational -addresses will be delivered on Friday | degree of certainty, on account of defective minutes, and a 
evening. All School Directors, and the public generally are | general confusion in the accounts of the district. There is 
may te {no good reason for such embarrassments. The Secretary 
invited to attend. | Should be paid a reasonable compensation for his services, 
land then should be required to keep the books and papers 
|of the Board with such care and accuracy, that the Board 
————— |can always know the exact condition of the affairs of the 
Official | district, and that the incoming Secretary will have no trouble 
lin making out the report from the records received from his 
|)predecessor. This is the only proper way to transact any 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON aaa |business, either public or private; and if every entry be 
4 HarRrispure, Jaouary, 1857. made upon the minutes, and every paper filed, at the right 

\time, the labor and care of the Secretaryship will be compa- 
DECISIONS. |ratively light, and no room will be left for future difficulties. 

Vocal Music: Vocal music is very desirable in the Com- | If the school system were administered with punctual ef- 
mon Schools. Its introduction is not only not “unlawful,” | ficiency throughout its entire ramifications, nine tenths of the 
but every way strictly legal and proper. | difficulties in the way of its popularity and success would 


Debts: of the District.— Offsets : A Collector of school tax baa > aed: heer either uawillin 
. , “ F : ‘et *s wi g or unable to properly 
hen. notping. de Poe mm pening the Reepl of Disaek- | execute the functions of their post, should promptly vacate 
of the Col ei epee Bs pn licat “The me b > ® | the office, and permit the occupancy by some one both will- 
thod pone a ped 1x0 a he on 4 regular ling and able to perform its duties. This office, like all others, 
~ od of paying the ts of the district, is by orders |i, established for the service and benefit of the public, not the 
rawn upon the district treasurer, in pursuance of a previ- lwersonal convenience of the incumbent j 
ous resolution of the Board. Claims against the district Pe , 
cannot be | ly paid, until they have been examined and Bianks jor Secretary’s Visitations : The example sheets and 
approved by the Board. They should be presented to the! blanks for the monthly visitation of the schools, together 





A full attendance of teachers is earnestly requested, | 


Purire Cressman, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
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with a special circular, have all been sent out; in some ur- 
gent instances, direct to the Secretary by mail; but, in a 
majority of cases, to the County Superintendent, by Adams’ 


Express. Such Secretaries us have not received them, should | 


immediately apply to the County Superintendent, who will 
furnish the quota that may be needed in each district. Care 


should be taken to inform the County Superintendent how | 


to send them, so as to save time and trouble. If by mail, 
the postage (one cent per sheet) should be paid by the Sec- 
retary, at the post office where received, out of the district 
treasury ; as County Superintendents are not provided with 


and proper effort to secure the adoption of this method of 
district supervision. 


State Report and Appendiz: In answer to inquities, it is 
stated, that the last of the County Superintendents’ reports 
did not come to hand till after the middie of December, 
which has occasioned delay in the Department and in the 
office of the State Printer. It is expected, however, that 
this voluminous document can be completed and laid on 
member’s desks, during the first week of the Legislative 
session. 


funds for this purpose. If required to be prepaid, the Secre-| our months? certificates, and annual district reports: It is 


tary should enclose postage stamps for that purpose, in his 
letter to the County Superintendent, when writing for the 
blanks. 


in enjoined upon Superintendents to endorse every “four 


| months’ certificate,”’ approved, with the signature of the Su- 


perintendent and the date; or that it be accompanied by a 


The sheets are large, and a number in one roll are quite special statement of the reasons why the approval is with- 
bulky; but as only three sheets in all need be taken along held. This requirement is indispensable to accuracy and 
at one time, while making the visitations, and the paper is | system in the business of the Department. 


so thin and tough, that they can readily be folded loosely 
and carried in the coat pocket, it is; presumed that no se- 
rious inconvenience can arise on that score. 

In a number of districts where the Board have not spe- 


In transmitting these certificates, Superintendents are also 
| requested to designate such districts as were delinquent or 
tardy in forwarding their annual reports for the last School 
year. In all such cases the 36th section of the School law 


cially authorized these visitations, nor provided a remuner- | wij| be enforced, and the State Appropriation withheld, 
ation for the expenses incurred, the Secretary has volunta- | nti) the report for the current year has reached the Depart- 
rily undertaken the discharge of this duty, at his own ex- | ment, 
pense, from a love of the cause, and a desire to promote! {¢ js also expected that Superintendents will scrutinize 
the welfare of the schools. Such public-spirited devotion to | both certificates and reports, to see that the blanks are pro- 
this cause, is a cheering indication of the educational revi- | perly filled up, and every essential requisite complied with. 
val in progress, and merits the highest commendation. It |p some instances the name of either the district or county, 
is hoped the Boards will ultimately sanction these services. ‘and sometimes both, is omitted, and it becomes difficult, 

State appropriation— Triennial assessment: The impression |"°tWithstanding the endorsed “ approval” of the Superin- 
prevails in some quarters, that the trienmal return of taxa- tendent, to determine the rightful locality of the imperfect 
bles made to the County Commissioners, in the fall of the document. 
calender year 1855, for State and County purposes, becomes,! —vorpy of Visitation: The Statistical outline of Superi 

: oe perin- 

at once, the basis for the distribution of the School fund to tendents reports for the Current School year, will not vary 


the respective districts. 
capy of the 47th section of the School law, that the return 
of taxables made to this Department in June, 1854, will 
not be changed until June, 1857; at which time, and not 
before, a new enumeration of taxabies will be entered on 
the * Warrant book,” and the State appropriation distri- 
buted, accordingly, for the nezt three years. 


** Section 47. That it shall be the duty of the commission- | 


ers of each county, to ascertain, triennially, with the as- 


sistance of the respective assessors, the exact number of | 


taxable citizens residing in each school district in their 


several counties, and to certify the same under their hands | 


It will _be seen from the following | materially from the programme designated in the special cir- 


} 


| cular of June 30th; and, while still taking personal cogni- 
| zance of every item specified in the schedule attached to the 
| note book, yet the notes taken should be in reference to the 
divisions specified in that circular, Some few additional in- 
structions will be issued as soon as practicable. 











Original Communications. 





INTRODUCTION AND USE OF REGISTER, 


and seals of office to the Superintendent of Common | 


Schools, who is hereby directed to adopt the number of tax- 
ables thus certified to him, as the basis of distribution of 
the State appropriation; which said certificates shall be pre- 
pared and transmitted on or before the first Monday of June 
in every third year, commencing with the first Monday of 
June, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four; and if the commissioners of any county shall neglect 
to forward such certificates on or before said day, the super- 
intendent may, in such case, adopt the number of taxables 
set forth in the next preceding certificate or return.” 


T he School Journal and Directors: Application is frequent- 
ly made to this Department by districts, for copies of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, not knowing that one copy is 
furnished to the Secretary gratis ; and that the Board have 
the legal right to subscribe for a copy for each member, at 
the expense of the district. As the Journal is the authorized 
channel of communication between this Department and 


Dear Sir :—In Vol. III, page 106, of the School 
| Journal, (Oct. 1854) is an? account of the proceed- 
‘ings of the very intelligent and able directors of 
|Harris District, Centre county, in relation to the 

introduction of a Register into their schools. Their 
‘action seems to have brought up the subject in the 
| Journal, and together with your remarks, has served 


|to induce many to do likewise. 


| Each of our schools is now supplied with a copy 
‘of Row’s Register, lately published by Murray & 
‘Stoek. Our teachers meet on Friday evening, in 


itheir District association, and have discussed the 





local school officers, it is important that as many of the lat-|\ form of the Register, and the modes of keeping 

ter as possible, be regularly and punctually advised of its | . 

contents. It would save needless correspondence, and be | Class-rolls pretty thoroughly. Every one approves 

pl ny Barger to —— in the Seaver ody respon- highly of it. The teachers all declare it to bea 

sible duties. It is therefore enjoined upon suc cretaries | . —e : 

as have not yet done so, to specially notify each member | right arm of discipline, and at the same time very 

of the Board that he is in regular receipt of the School Jour- | popular in their “little worlds.” 

nal, that they may peruse it for themselves, if they so desire; | . ” 

and also to call their attention to the official decisions on this I send you a copy of some aw notices to teachers 

subject, to be found on the 54th page of the pamphlet copy | which are written in each Register, by order of the 
*e. iad ” j ° . 

Os nee ne See Cee |Board. Each Register is also to contain a draft of 

i ing shade trees, &c., a list of 

TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. hegtrugeuten tones y bosatk rg 6 reas 

District Superintendents’ Blanks: These have been for- ‘the books authorized for use, a list of the schools 


warded, and County Superintendents advised thereof by |jn the district, and a copy of the routine of studies 


mail. In distributing them, each Secretary will receiveone |_. 
circular, an emnmele thant, ‘and two em pb for each with reference to age &c., and the attendant regula. 


month the schools are open. You will make every prudent | tions. I will procure a copy of these also, if desired. 
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I am happy to be able to say, that we,—in the 
particular sub-district in which I live,—are reaping 
some of the advantages of your remarks to teachers, 
at our Institute, on their influence and duty in re- 
spect to the improvement of school houses and 
grounds, Our teacher, Mr. S. S. McCartney, who 
is alive to his duties as a professional teacher, and 
performing them with con amore zeal. and spirit, has 
been busy ever’since, with his scholars, when fine 
weather allowed, at noon-recess’and Saturday after- 
noons, in removing litter; digging out rocks, filling 
holes, grading paths, and selecting trees of various 
kinds for the schoo] lot, which has been lately en- 
closed with board fence. He has a willing troop of 
scholars who work well in-doors and out, and who 
will reflect back, on their teacher, credit for his 
pains. 

The Register will tell who did this and when: 
where the trees stand, by whom planted, and to whom 
dedicated ; and by doing justice to all, and putting 
it into black and white for future reference, it acts 
as a stimulus to which I attribute the successful 
carrying out of your timely and pointed advice. 


NOTICES TO TEACHERS, 

1. Ali articles of furniture belonging to the 
school house—a list of which is hereto appended— 
are under the express care of the teacher occupying 
the house. 

2. Also the shade trees, fences, grounds and 
buildings. 

3. If any injury be done to any of these objects— 
accidental or otherwise—a full account of it must 
be entered in the Register, under the proper date, 
and in the last colamn, (remarks.) 

4. At the close of every school term, the teacher 
is requested to make an entry in the same column, 
stating the present condition of the property above 
referred to ;—the statement to be attested by two 
competent witnesses, who may be of the senior resi- 
dent scholars. 

5. At the close of the school-term, and before 
the order can be drawn for the last month’s salary, 
the Register—duly filled in a neat and distinct 
manner—is to be placed in the hands of the nearest 
director, or the President of the Board, with the 
keys of the school house, desk and cases. 


6. As the Register may continue in use 10 or 15 
years, it is desirable that the entries be made neatly 
and distinctly, No letter or figure should cross any of 
the ruled lines. A stout cover, good blotting paper, 
and marginal shields should be always used. 

7. The Secretary of the Board will receive the 
monthly report, as standing in the Register, if it be 
accompanied by a summary on a separate paper, 
stating the number of pupils of each sex, average 
number attending, and cost of teaching each pupil 
per month. 





8. The daily notes of attendance, &c., anf the 
class-rolls may be kept by competent pupils, whose 
election or appointment to the honorary office 
should be entered in the Register. 

9. One of the most valuable uses of the Register 
is that of affording to an incoming teacher, a com- 
plete view of the school he is entering or about en- 
gaging, and an immediate acquaintance with the 
character, standing and previous training of the pu- 
pils; thus enabling him to select, with the President 
of the Board, the school in which he can expect to be 
most useful, and to arrange his classes, and adapt 
bis discipline well at the outset. To aid in this ob- 
ject, teachers leaving a school, are requested to 
leave, with the Register,’copies of their class-rolls, 
and of any written rules they may have used. 

By order of the Board. 





OUR TEACHERS. THE PROPER CONSERVATORS OF OUR 
LANGUAGE, 

If I had more leisure, I would detail some thoughts 
on this subject, which occurred to me lately on read- 
ing a Phonetic pamphlet published by R. P. Pros- 
ser, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which was handed to me 
by a friend. 

I could not find a single line which did not cor- 
rect one or more faults of utterance! Yet it was 
strictly and undeniably printed in accordance with 
the orthoepy of Webster. 

The faults were mostly in the vowels of unaccen- 
ted syllables. We either elide them altogether, or 
render all in the tone of the natural grunt, that is 
most easily uttered (the u in up, uk, um). We say, 
for example—almost every one does—even scho- 
licals+- 


“A rool far mezhurin sphericl figgurs an angilur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


diugrems,” 

ll 12 
where nine words produce twelve elisions or substi- 
tutions, 

Orthoepists have been in the habit of counselling 
us to look to our best speakers for the check 
and the correction of errors of this kind. But now- 
a-days when every body is a speaker, but every- 
body is not trained to appreciate and regard the 
undefiled beauty of our language, or to descend to 
@ practical analysis of its gamut of sounds, it seems 
unsafe to entrust the precious charge in such uncer- 
tain keeping. 

I hope, therefore, that our teachers will feel them- 
selves called upon and bound to hold included 
among their high duties and responsibilities, that 
of guarding, conserving and transmitting to our 
children, our language pure. 

The subject of the pamphlet to which I have re 
ferred, affords a reason of the strongest kind for at- 
tention to this point, one which makes it impossible 
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to magnify its importance. The title of the pamph-|as might be thought best by the teacher ;—upon 


let is ‘ The Universal Language, by William White;’ | which oceasions he might show them the importance 
and it shows in strong light, the civil, religious and| of conducting themselves so as to appear well on 


social advantages which acerue, as the larguage | the Register ;—of so applying their minds to the 


of the Anglo Saxons becomes extended, the great study of their lessons as to obtain high marks under 
probability of its becoming universally used, and | the head of progress. He might say to them, that 
the means calculated to further that event. _ by thus forming a character in the school room for 
I should be glad to hear from our teachers, “regularity, industry, ability and integrity,” it would, 
through the Journal, on the best means of detect-| as it ought to, be the great passport to confidence 
ing and eradicating the vicious modes of speech to! and employment in afterlife, Thus the teacher who 
which IT have referred. I have a theory on the| wishes to make his mark in the world for permanent 
subject which I may find time to write out; but for good, can have matter amply sufficient for all his 
the present, I content myself with thus calling} time and talents; and in this way a spirit of emula- 
attention to the subject, and the hope of doing so| tion would be excited that could not be brought 
Wa. G. Wartnc. | about in any other way, and that would prompt eve- 
'ry pupil to strain every nerve to excel. 
: I was in a family, some time since, in a district 
Permanent Seheol enrno aan Sagnevenans intheright where the Register had just been adopted, In the 


Mr. Burarowsgs :—I notice, in the November num- | evening, after school, the mother requested her lit- 
ber of the School Journal, an advertisement of the| !¢ daughter to attend to some trifling family mat- 
“ Pennsylvania Common School Register, prepared | *€"; when the child observed, in a desponding tone, 
by Mr. Amos Row, of the Lancaster High School, “Oh, mother, I am afraid I shall not have my lesson 
and published by Murray & Stoek,” setting forth perfectly, and then I shall not receive a high mark 
that it has been introduced into a number of coun-|°" the new Register.” This one circamstance,— 
ties and districts in the State. This, it seems to me, | though in itself small,—exhibited to my mind the 
is a step in the right direction, toward an important | Practical workings of a permanent record, such as I 
improvement in the management and discipline of | Tefer ta, being kept in the school. 
our schools, as well as the progress of pupils. The Department, at Harrisburg, I am pleased to 

I have been a teacher and otherwise connected | See bas issued a circular recommending district su- 


with the schools of the State for a number of years, | perintendents ; whose ‘duty it shall be to visit the 


and I think I have not been altogether a careless |Chools in their respective districts at least once a 
observer of the workings of the system; and I am | month, and report to the boards of directors of their 


free to say, that I have seen nothing in the shape of ‘several districts at their stated monthly meetings ; 
a Register, so well calculated to bring about a| which report is to be entered upon the minutes of 
healthy eondition in our schools. It is full and com.| the board. The blanks accompanying this circular, 
prehensive, and will, if properly kept, exhibit the | evidently contemplate a permanent Register being 
doings of the school room so minutely, and yet with| kept in the schools, Indeed, the Superintendent 


80 little labor, as to show to all parties interested, | strongly recommends it, as a reference to the circu- 
how, in what manner, or to what advantage, the vast | !r a8 published in the School Journal for Novem- 


successfally. 
Boalsburg, Pa., Nov. 29, 1856. 








sums of the public moneys are expended annually, | ber, will show. 

for the education of the youth of our State. By adopting this course, not only will the pupils 
Admitting, what we think no one will doubt, that! be stimulated, but also the teachers and directors ; 

the best ané most effectual method to induce pupils| for the Register contemplates the keeping of a re- 

to study—and without study none can learn—is to|cord of the fidelity with which they discharge the 


excite in them a spirit of emulation or an ambition 
to excel, no effectual means of effecting this object 
should be neglected. 

You ask me, How will the “ Register” effect this 


duties of their several offices, as well as the pupils. 
For a clear and forcible delineation of the neces- 

sity and utility of a permanent Common School Re- 

gister, I would refer the reader to the “ Preface of 








object? I answer: Let the teacher inform his pu-| the Register,” to which I have reference, as publish- 
pils that, from the day they enter his school, a faith-| ed in the fourth volume of the Pennsylvania School 
ful record of all their doings and misdoings, will be | Journal, at page 263, (March No. 1856.) 

kept, setting forth the time when they entered, the) Now, Mr. Editor, lest I occupy too much space in 
progress they make each month, the constancy of your Journal, and tax the patience of your numer- 
their attendance, their deportment and standing in| ous readers too severely, I shall bring my communi- 
their several classes, &c.; so that their parents, guar-| cation to a close, feeling fully sensible of my incom- 
dians, directors or any other peison, may know all petency to do this subject justice. Yet I hope I 
about the character they sustain in their school.—) may succeed in directing the attention of abler and 
This should be done once a week, or once a month,! more experienced minds to this important, and, as 1 
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think, almost indispensable addition to the records 
of the common schools. 

I hope the County Superintendents, the Directors 
and Teachers will not fail to ase all proper effort to 
have every school in the State have its permanent 
record at an early day. 

Lancaster Co., Dec, 1856. 





MIDDLETOWN SCHOOLS, 
Dr. Burrowes :—In the November number of the 
School Journal, you gave “the allotment of studies 


I will give you a brief outline of our schools in the 
borough of Middletown, Dauphin county. 

They are divided into four grades : 

Ist. The Primary School. 

2d. “ Secondary. 

3d. “ Grammar. 

4th. “ High. 

In the primary school the child is taught the al- 
phabet and to read through Webb’s Normal Reader, 
No, 2. In the secondary department, he reviews 
Reader, No. 2, and goes through No. 3, uses Den- 
man’s Student’s Spelling book, Montieth’s First 
Lessons in Geography, Davies’ Primary Arithmetic, 
and commences to write, using Payson & Dunton’s 
copy books. 

In the grammar school, Webb’s Normal Reader, 
Nos. 3 & 4, are used, Denman’s Student’s Spelling 
book, Monteith’s Youth’s Manval of Geography, 
Davies’ Intellectual Arithmetic, and the scholars 
commence English Grammar and continue writing 
in Payson & Dunton’s copy books. 

In the high school, McNally’s Geography, Da- 
vies’ series of Mathematics, English Grammar, His- 
tory of the United States, Natural Philosophy, Phy- 
siology and Book-keeping, with all the branches ne- 
cessary to constitute a sound, practical English 
education, are taught. 

The high school is taught by William Brickley, 
one of the most thorough and successful teachers in 
the State. Every Friday evening the pupils of the 
high school meet at their school room and are ex- 
amined in the studies they went over during the 
week, Parents and citizens attend these evening 
schools, and are thus enabled to judge what progress 
is made by the school. The examination or review 
is followed by an address to the parents and schol- 
ars, &c. J. R. 

Middletown, Pa., Dec., 1856. 





MERCER CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The second session of the Mercer County Normal 
Institute, commenced on the 11th of November and 
closed on the evening of the 21st. 

We had in attendance, during the session, seven- 
ty-eight teachers—the largest number ever brought 
together in this county, upon any similar occasion. 


| beginning, in consequence of Prof. F. " 





“arriving ag soon as was anticipated ; but with the 
| combined labors of the Prof. and Supt. Kerr, of Al- 
legheny county, the second, we made up, we think, 
‘im a great measure, all that we may have lost the 


Improvement. | first week. 
| We were honored during the session by a visit 


from H. C. Hickok, Esq., whose addresses to our 


| citizens and teachers were of the most cheering and 


| 


jinflaential charaeter. ‘Fhey will not soon be forgot- 


'ten, and they have created an influence, which 
to the schools of the different grades in Lancaster.” | 7 eae eerste 


think and fondly hope, will be felt throughout the 
entire county. 

In addition to the daily labors of Profs. Kerr and 
Allen, we received several excellent lectures upon 
various educational topics from them, during the 
evenings they were with us. We had also a course 
of lectures upon Physical Geography, by Rev. 8. 
Godshall, and upon Physiology by Dr. Christy, of 
our village, 

Taking it all in dll, we had a very pleasant and 
profitable session—one which we earnestly hope will 
exert a lasting and highly beneficial influence upon 
the educational interests of our county, 

The Institute which has just closed, we consider 
but a mere “drop before the mighty shower.” We 
have three hundred (or more) teachers in our county, 
who have never had the benefit of a single day’s nor- 
mal iustruetion—who have no just conception of 
the character of a Normal Institute, and who know 
nothing of the improved methods of teaching. The 
reason is, that they have never had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with these methods. Nor- 
mal Institutes have never been held in the county, 
previous to the two which have been held by the 
undersigned. 

Those who were present at the late session will 
act as missionaries in bringing teachers to the next, 
during which we shall not be surprised to see one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred teachers. 

The next session will commence on the first Mon- 
day in April next, under the instructions (it is ex- 
pected) of Profs. F. A. Allen and J, F. Stoddard. 

G. Leanper Essrnart, Co. Supt. 

West Greenville, Nov. 24, 1856. 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 

[The following, which is from the Democrat, shows 
that the County Superintendent of Somerset has 
been at work, though less is heard and known of him 
and of it, than of almost any other Superintendent 
or County in the State. According to the old adage, 
however, there is often “more noise than wool,’ 
and it may be that the “glade county” will eome 
out right and ahead at last. 

There is astatisticalness (if there be such a word) 
in this document, that we like,—a precision and an 





We labored under great disappointment at the 


exactness of result, that tell of work and of pro- 
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gress. The only unpleasant part is the note as to 
outline maps. No doubt it is all right; but the 
26th section is the guardian angel of the County Su- 
perintendeacy.—Ep. | 

Somerset County Normat Scnoor.—As our Fall 
Term has just closed, it seemed a good onperinnee 
to call public attention to important facts in our ed- 
ucational progress, by publishing a list of students 
arranged by Districts, with the number of weeks 
each attended. It contains 103 names, copied in 
the order of their admission, and is complete, with 
the exception of Summit township. Those printed 
in italics had attended our school before, long 
enough to make some progress, while those marked 
* have attended other good schools at least one 
term, Of those who attended here a few weeks on- 
ly, quite a number have spent a good part of either 
the Spring or Fall in other schools; some are 
old Teachers who came to see what new ideas they 
could learn from us, (several near thirty miles on 
foot) while some others are men of last year’s growth 
who attended to save their certificates, or new ad- 
venturers, ambitious to teach in our backward coun- 
try schools. Those marked f don’t expect to teach 
this winter. ’ . 

ALLEGHENY. — Samuel W. Norris 10, Jere. 
Menges 4, John W. Fair 2. 

Beriin.—Jane L, Swope 13, Mary L. Weimer 10, 
Elenora Garey 7. 

Broruersvautey.—Jonathan H, Fritz 10, Ananias 
Glausst 5, Frederick Knepper 2, Andrew J. 
Blough 2. 

Exxiicx—W illiam M. Diveley*t 9, Lydia Divelyt 
12, Jeannette McKinley* 6, Anna E. Newman* 2, 
Lueinda Newman* 3, William E. Flickinger 8, Ur- 
banus Glotfelty* 2, Michael C. Lowrey 2. 

Greenvitte.—John G. Klingaman* 7, Joel D. 
Yutzy 5. 

Jerrerson.—Harrison H. Baker 4, Noah Scott 8, 
Nancy C. Scott 11. 

Jenner,—J onathan Griffith 10,Nehgmiah R. Grif- 
fith 10, Samuel A. Simpson 9, Joseph Ankeny 6. 

Larimer.—Herman G. Weimer 8. 

MipptecreeK.—Ross R. King* 10, John L 
Gardner* 5, Rosina Yourkin* 3, Ann E. Youn- 
kin*f 3. 

Mitrorp.—A. R. F. Foutch 7, Joseph E. Mason 7, 
Joseph D. Miller 12, Jacob N. Flick 5, Daniel J. 
Speicher 2. , 

sy Saahibieandiltaatal Q, A. Weller 6, Elias Ca- 
ton 1. 

QuemanontnGc.—Josiah Miller 4, Noah S. Miller 2, 
Isaac Blanset 1, William Ackerman 2. 

Suape.—Charles E. Logan 9, Charlotte Potts 12, 
James Ryan 8, John V. Potts 6. 

Somerset snorovucu.—George Knee* 8, Larue M. 
Hicks* 8, William H. Schell* 10, John R. Edie* 5, 
Jane Stewart 4. 

Somerset Townsurr.—Elizabeth Beam 10, Joseph 
Peck 10, Cyrus Schmucker 7, Franklin B. Weller 5, 
Samuel M. Forney 2, Edmund Forney 6, Daniel A. 
Lichty 3, John H. Beitz 8, George L. Countryman 6, 
Henry Kneedy 7, Jacob S. Brallier 3, Oliver Knep- 
per 4, Franklin H. Rhoads 3, Samuel S. Swank 2. 

Sovrnampton.—Dennis Beale 11, John Lepley 9, 
Charles Sturtz 3, Samuel H. Long 6, Elizabeth 
Martz 1. 

Stonycreex.—John Landist 8, Jere K. Miller 8, 
William M. Schrack 8, Christian Lambert 8, Mary 
KE. Foy 5, Henry Pritts 2. 

Sommir.— William H. Miller 10, Hiram Walkert 
8, Peter Berkly 6, John F. Staub 7. 





‘“U. Turxerroot.—Herman H. Kreager* 7, N. B. 
Holbrook* 10. 

‘ gL. Turxeyroot.—Phoebe Colborn 11, John L. Rush 
8, Jacob W. Rush* 8, David L. Rhoades* 2, William 
J. Nichlow 2, Alexander Rhoades* 2, Wm. H. H. 
Sanner* 2, Evans Rush* 1, Wm. R. Mountain* 1, 
Walter S. Mountain* 1, Manoah Tennehill* 1. 

Beprorp co.—James E. Burnst 9, Mary E. Alli- 
son 4, Sarah R. Conley 4, Joseph Allison 1, Martin 
H. Boor 2. 

WesTMORELAND cO.—Thomas Bowling 6, Chauncey 
Faith 6. 

My regular Assistants were Emanuel Lowrey and 
Marcellus H. Holbrook. 

The average attendance during the term was six 
weeks, the least time that any one should think of 
attending school. Of the 56 who reached this ave- 
rage, 22 had attended before, long enough to make 
some progress, and 5 others for a short time only ; 
11 of the rest were respectable scholars, most of 
whom got their education within the last two years; 
18 were new scholars, generally of a low grade ; 
while 31 had previously taught school at least one 
term, 

Of the 47 whose attendance fell below the ave- 
rage, 7 had previously made their mark in our 
school; and 21 others were respectable scholars, 
having been either old Teachers or members of 
good schools; 9of the rest had previously attended 
our school for a short time only ; while the remain- 
ing 14, though partly composed of Teachers of 
merit and capacity, had but a limited education.— 
Of the 47 no less than 20 had previously taught 
school—yet some, even of these, seemed more like 
transient visitors in chase of cheap certificates, than 
members of a regular school. Few, however, left 
us without having materially added to their capaci- 
ty for usefulness. 

The whole list shows an aggregate of 60 that 
have taught, to 43 who have never taught, a school; 
and 31 of the former who attended school for six 
weeks and upwards, to 25 of the latter. The result 
exhibits a gratifying improvement in every particu- 
lar, over the corresponding term of last year; and 
this, with the increased number prepared for the 
business in other schools within the county, seems 
to justify the hope that we shall soon have a body 
of Teachers far superior to those who officiated be- 
fore the advent of the present system. As the ex- 
aminations are now about to commence, I expect to 
grasp the hand of every Teacher, and many of our 
Directors, within the next few weeks. Teachers 
who have not secured places, and Directors and 
others in want of Teachers, will do well to attend 
with the rest, as a number of vacancies may be 
supplied in this way. Note—I shall have a limited 
quantity of Fowle’s Outline Maps, §c., to sell for 
cash. 

To avoid misapprehension, I must remind those 
concerned that all certificates are now dead, and all 
written permissions expire, from the time the exam- 
inations commence ; also, that there will be no pri- 
vate examinations, nor any others except those now 
published, unless absolutely necessary ;—the object 
being to loose no time which may be necessary fora 
thorough visitation of the schools. Teachers must at- 
tend at some of the points advertised; but if the 
are not satisfied with their examinations, will be 
mitted to another hearing, unless objected to by Di- 
rectors, 

During the progress of the examinations, arrange- 
ments will be made, if possible, for holding three 
Institutes about the holidays. Articles will also be 
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published weekly in the county papers during the 

winter, comprising “incidents of travel,” inter- 

spersed with practical remarks designed for Direc- 

tors and Teachers, to which their attention is re- 

spectfully invited. SuPERINTENDENT. 
Myers’ Milis, Nov. 20, 1856. 


+ 











Educational Societies. 


WASHINGTON CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 5, 1856.—The Teachers’ Association met, 
agreeably to the call of the Execative Committee, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M., in the school house, in the bor- 
ough of Washington. Meeting opened with prayer, 
by A. D. French; organized temporarily by appoint- 
ing George Buchanan, President, and John McCord, 
Secretary. On motion, Mr. Wm. G. Fee gave a 
lecture on penmanship, with illustrations on the 
blackboard ; and after some remarks on the subject, 
by the members present, on motion adjourned to 
meet to-morrow at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Nov. 6.—Association met according to adjourn- 
ment. Opened with prayer by the County Superin- 
tendent. Minutes read and approved. The Asso- 
ciation was addressed by the Superintendent, on 
reading. Mr. A. M. Gow leetured on letter writing, 
explaining to the Association the proper manner of 
folding different forms of letters ; the proper manner 
of commencing and closing, and the directing of let- 
ters, with the etiquette of letter writing generally, 

Mr. Carney lectured on the subject of primary in- 
struction, illustrating his remarks on the blackboard. 

On motion, Resolved, That the following petition 
be printed and put in circulation. Oarried unani- 
mously. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Pennsylvania :—We, the undersigned, teach- 
ers and friends of education, represent that it is ne- 
cessary, in our opinion, to the furtherance of the 
common school system, that the State assist the 
teachers in securing a better knowledge of their 
duties and responsibilities, by encouraging a system 
of Teachers’ Institutes ; and we ream pray that 
a law be passed which will secure one Teachers’ In- 
stitute, under State patronage, for every county in 
the State, to meet at least once a year. On motion, 
adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

2, P. M.—Association met. A very interesting. 
and beautifully written essay, on Botany, by Miss 
Foley, of Canonsburg, was read before the Associa- 
tion. Mr. William G. Fee gave some account of 
the manner of conducting the Normal School at 
Millersville, with the mode of teaching in the same, 
illustrating his subject in a practical manner, by 
calling up a class and showing how it was done. 

The Superintendent continued his lecture on read- 
ing. (This was a very interesting and instructive 
lecture,of which the Secretary took notes, with a view 
of incorporating the principal ideas in the minutes, 
but a fear that this would do injustice to the lecture 
and the author, forbids. May we not hope to see it 
written out at length and published in the Common- 
wealth.) On motion, when we adjourn, it shall be to 
meet at 6 o’clock, in room No. 8. On motion, Re- 
solved, That when we meet, the first half hour shall 
be devoted to instruction in reading. Mr. Smiley 
delivered a lecture on school government. Discus- 
sion of the subject of school government continued, 
by Mr. Carney and Dr. Scott. On motion, ad- 
journed. 

6. P. M.— Association met. Instraction given in 
reading by the Superintendent ;—the teachers read- 





ing in turn, and their faults pointed out, and criti- 
cisms made by the class. Mr. D. H. French read 
an essay on the development of mind. Discussion 
of school government, continued by Dr. Wines, Es- 
quire Parkeryand others. This discussion was deep- 
ly interesting and calculated to do much good. The 
acts elicited were: first, that the law of love and 
kindness was all powerful in governing a school ; 
second, that a multiplicity of rules was to be avoid- 
ed—the rule of right being sufficient. It was stated 
dy one of the speakers, who has had long experience, 
that the secret of good government was comprised 
in the following rules; 1, be firm; 2, be consistent ; 
3, be reasonable ; 4, be competent; and that these 
rules carried out would govern any community from 
an empire to a family. It was also stated that a 
wholesome public opinion in the school was a pow- 
erful engine in governing, and that the means of se- 
curing this was by talking much with the better 
class of the scholars, and leading them to give all 
their influence to put down turbulence and idle ha- 
bits. Adjourned. 

9, A. M.—Opened with prayer, by Mr. Lowary. 
Mr. James Gow gave a lecture on Phonography, 
explaining the principles, with illustrafions on the 
blackboard. r. De Ford lectured on mental arith- 
metic. On motion, the following officers were ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: 

President, George Buchanan, Hickory ; Vice Pre- 
sident, John McCord, Esq., Venice; Secretary, J. 
M. Reed; Treasurer, Mrs. Scisson ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. Smiley, West Middletown, Mr. DeFord, 
Monongahela city, Mr. Fee, Canonsburg. 

Mr. D. P. Lowary addressed the Association on 
the subject of History. On motion, a committee 
was mS Sepa to circulate and forward the petition 
of teachers and others. The chair appointed A. M. 
Gow, Miss Scisson and Miss Lindsey. On motion, 
Mr. A. M. Gow was appointed a delegate to attend 
to the interests of education, at Harrisburg, during 
the coming session of the Legislature. On motion, 
the final adjournment shall be at 3 o’clock, P. M.— 
Mr. James Gow concluded his lecture on phonogra- 
phy. Adjourned to 1} o’clock, 

1}, P. Mr. A. M. Gow read an essay entitled: 
The Student—his Duties and Responsibilities. On 
motion, a committee consisting of Messrs. Smiley, 
Buchanan and Crawford was appointed to solicit of 
Messrs. Gow and French a copy of their essays for 
publication in the School Journal. The hour ap- 

ointed, having.arrived, the Association adjourned 
to meet at West Middletown, at the call of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
Grorce Bucuanan, President. 


John M’Cord, Sec’y. 


SCHUYLKILL CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Parsuant to a call of the County Superintendent, 
this Institute met in the borough of Tamaqua, at 11 
o’clock, on Wednesday, the 5th of November. In 
the absence of the President and Vice President, 
Mr. Simpson was appointed President and Mr. Pen- 
field, Vice President, pre tem. 

Mr. Patton opened the exercises by reading a 
portion of Scripture and prayer. 

The minutes of the last session were then read.— 
Mr. Simpson made some remarks, objecting to the 
employment of any one to take charge of the Insti- 
tute, as he considered the teachers of Schuylkill 
county, competent to conduct their own business.— 
The time of adjournment having arrived, the adop- 
tion of the minutes was postponed till the afternoon 








session. 
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ArtTeRNnoon Session.—The minutes of last session 
were read and adopted. 

Mr. Simpson offered a resolution to the following 
effect :—That the teachers of this Institate are eom- 
petent to manage their own business, ard therefore 
they protest against the employment of any one to 
take charge of it as a Normal Scheol. 

Prof. Sweet made some remarks on said resolution, 
stating that every good cause met with its opposi- 
tion; that he came to this convention at the request 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Penfield thought the resolution not in place 
at present. After some further discussion, the 
question was put and lost. 

On motion, the address of Mr. Krewson, wast post- 
poned until the following morning. 

Mr. Krewson proposed for discussion, “The best 
mode of getting pupils to stady their lessons out 
of school,” 

Prof. Sweet thought the best method was by temp- 
tation—by giving them semething new to excite 
their interest- 

Mr. Penfield theught one great mistake was in 
blunting the minds of children, by causing them to 
sit quiet and inactive in school, instead of keeping 
them busy while there. } 

Mr. Krewson here rose and stated, that sickness 
in his family obliged him to absent himself from the 
convertion. . 

On motion of Prof. Sweet, the sympathy of the 
convention with Mr. Krewson, was unanimously ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Penfield was appointed deputy principal of 
the Institute, during Mr. Krewson’s absence. 

The diseussion of the pending subject was then 
resumed. 

Mr. Shores made some remarks, stating that pub- 
lic examinations had a favorable effect, in exciting a 
spirit of study among pupils. 

Mr. Baker thought that kindness was the best 
means of attaining the end in view. He thought 
that the confidence of parents should be secured, 
and this would ensure the confidence and respect of 
the pupils. 

Mr. Millette stated that there are two leading mo- 
tives for human action—love and fear;—but that iu 
the management of children, it was always prefera- 
ble to influence them, if possible, by the former. 

After some explanations from Mr. Baker, the fur- 
ther discussion of the subject was dispensed with. 

Prof. Sweet here stated the method upon which 
he intended to conduct the Institute. He request- 
ed four young ladies to rise. The request was. not 
complied with. 

Mr. Baker said he should explain what he desired 
them to do. 

Mr. Wilmuth thought they should do as request- 
ed, if they expected the Prof. te manage the Insti- 
tute with success. 

It was here decided by a vote of the Institute, 
that the Prof. should in all cases explain what he 
wished from the members, before requesting them to 
stand up or to form a class. 

The Prof. then named four gentlemen to draw a 
map of Kansas, assigning to one the boundaries, to 
another the rivers, to another the towns, &c, 

Number of teachers present, 35. 

Evenine Session.—Mr. Shores delivered an excel- 
lent address on “The duties.of Teachers out of 
School.” 

Miss S. A. MeCool, read an essay on “School 
Government.” It was a good production, and was 
well received. 








| Mr. Patton, (Port Carbon,) next delivered an in- 
| teresting lecture on “ The pleasures of science.” 

| Mr. Sweet read some quotations on the beauties 
of science. He said it was not seience but human 
trash, that was difficult to understand. 

Mr. Simpson made seme remarks on the same 
Subject. He said that subjects which are at first 
| disagreeable, may become pleasing by keeping at 
‘them, and gave some anecdotes in illustration. He 
thought also that science might be made interesting 
to the young, by cheap and eeonomieal experiments, 
and that those onght to be more generally shown in 
,our public schools. 

Mr. Wilmuth thought that much could be done iu 
teaching science without a text-book. 

Mr. Millette made some remarks on the improve- 
‘ment of teachers, on the influence of domestie in- 
‘struction, and on the necessity of parental co-oper- 
‘ation with the teacher, for the progress of the child. 
| Mr. Sherman concurred with Mr. Millette, and 
spoke at length upon the importance of teacher and 
| parent laboring together. 

_ On motion, teachers were requested to invite pa- 
rents and friends to attend the meetings of the In- 
| stitute. 

| Nov. 6.—Mornine Sxesstoy.—Mr. Shermen in the 
| chair. 

| Mr. Penfield submitted the following resolution, 
which was carried ; 

“That alcommittee of three be appointed to pre- 
pare an abstract of the proceedings of the Institute, 
‘for publication in the School Journal ; said commit- 
tee to request a copy of the different essays and ad- 
dresses delivered befcre the Institute, also of the 
inaugural address of the Principal, not delivered, to 
be forwarded to Mr. Burrowes, to be published at 
his option.” 

Prof. Sweet then proceeded to illustrate, on the 
blackboard, his method of teaching arithmetic, 
spelling and phonology. 

Mr. Baker offered a resolution as the first thing 
for consideration in the afternoon. 

Mr. Sweet then continued his exercises on phono- 
logy, until the hour of adjournment. Adjourned to 
meet at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Aprrernoon Sxssion.—Mr. Jackson, Viee Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The first thing in order, was the following resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Baker :—Resolved, That Prof. 
Sweet's method of conducting the Institute is not 
satisfactory to the members, and that therefore his 
services be dispensed with, for the good of the In- 
stitute.” 

Mr. Baker said he was influenced by ne personal 
motives in offering the resolution, 

Prof. Sweet stated on what grounds he had taken 
charge of the Lustitute, and heped they would not 
pass the resolution. 

Mr. Simpson replied at length, 

Messrs. Penfield and FI) opposed the resolu- 
tion. After some spirited discussion, the question 
was called for. 

Mr. Penfield then moved the resolution be laid 
on the table, which motion was lost. 

The resolution having been then put, it was car- 
ried by a vote of 44 to 6. 

The next thing in order was ap address by Mr. 
W. J. Siegfried, on the subject of “ Penmanship.” 
It was an elegant and tasteful composition. 

Mr. Siegfried, at the request of Mr. Simpson, 
gave an explanation of some points touched upon 
in his address. 
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Eventne Session.—Mr. Fields read an address in 
order. Subjeet—* The co-education of the sexes.” 
It was well received by the Institute. 

Mr. Penfield made some appropriate remarks, ap- 
proving of such co-education. 

Mr. P. H. Werntz then read an address in order. 
Subject—“ The intelligent, improving and earnest 
teacher.” 

On motion, the committee on publication was in- 
creased from three to five. Messrs. Simpson, Pen- 
field. Fields, Werntz and Baker, to compose the 
committee. 

Noy. 7.—Moryine Session.—The committee to 
revise the Constitution, then reported. The revised 
Constitution, after some slight amendment, was 
adopted. 

ext in order was an address by Mr. Penfield.— 
Subjeet—“ Bad dispositions. of children, and the 
best means of correcting them.” The address con- 
tained some valuable hints to teachers, on this in- 
teresting subject. 

Next in order, was the appointment of a place, 
for the next meeting of the Institute. After naming 
several places, Schuylkill Haven was at length fixed 
upon. 

+ Session.—An address by Mr. Sher- 
man, was next inorder. Subjeet—‘ Should parents 
be compelled to send their children to school by 
State authority.” He took the position that they 
should, and this was concurred in by several mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

A discussion ensued on tbis subject, in which 
Messrs. Carpenter, Simpson, Baker and Millette 
maintained the affirmative, and Mr. Wilmuth the 
negative. 

r. Simpson proposed that the State and Depnty 
State Superintendents of Common Schools, be noti- 
fied of the time and place of our next session, and 
invited to attend. Agreed to. 

Mr. Fields said, he thought it would be desirable 
if we could have more practical iMustrations of the 
method of teaching, at our Conventions. 

Eventne Sesston.—Miss Sorber read a very neat 
essay on “ Love, hope and patience in the teacher.” 

Next in order was an address by Mr. W. K. Oak- 
ley, on the subject of “'The teacher's visits to the 
parents of his pupils.” It contained some valuable 
suggestions. 

“The influence of the habits of the teacher upon 
those of his pupils,” was then proposed a a subject 
for discussion. 

Mr. Millette considered it useless to give precepts, 
unless those precepts were enforced by example. 

Mr. Simpson spoke at some length, and showed 
how teachers could impart valuable lessons in neat- 
ness, order and punctuality, by their example. 

Mr. Field concurred with the remarks of Mr. 
Sinpson, He also condemned the reprehensible 
practice of teachers using tobacco in the presence 
of their pupils, 

Mr. Schneider followed at Iength. He showed 
the influenee of the teacher’s habits of thought and 
language, over those of his pupils. He thought, 
also, that politeness could best be taught by exam- 


le. 

’ G. H. McCabe, Esq., who was present, was then 
requested to address the Institute. This he did at 
considerable length, in a clear, pointed and forcible 
manner, He gave some valuable suggestions for the 
more profitable management of future conventions. 

On motion, a committee of three were appointed, 
to report on the deficiences of the present conven- 


Messrs. Shores, Fields and H, V. Thompson were 
owypinies the committee. 

r. Simpson then offered the following resolu- 
tion, as a mark of respect to the memory of a vete- 
ran in the scholastic profession. 

Resolved, That this Institute has learned with 
deep regret of the death of James Nowlin, of Mid- 
dleport, and that they express it as their unanimous 
opinion, that through his demise the cause of educa- 
tion has sustained a serious loss. Agreed to. 

Mr. Fields submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously agreed to: 

Wauerzas, The Trustees of the M. E. church have 
giver. us the free use of the same ; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we return the thanks of this In- 
stitute for the favor granted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this 
Institute be returned to the citizens of Tamaqua for 
their hospitality and kindness during the session of 
the Institute in their borough. 

Resolved, That to the teachers of Tamaqua, we 
are much indebted for the preparation they have 
made, to make our stay with them pleasant and pro- 
fitable, and that we shall return to our homes carry- 
ing with us happy recollections of the session in 
this place. 

Adjourned sine die. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Pursuant to a call for a Teachers’ Institute, issu- 
ed by S. M’Elhose, Co. Sup’t. a respectable num- 
ber of Teachers met in the Academy in Brookville, 
om Monday the 20th day of October, 1856. 
The exercises were pened with prayer by Prof. 
Smith. The Superintendent made a brief address 
in relation to the designof the Institute ; after which 
Prof. Smith spoke on the art of writing, and show- 
ed by diagrams drawn on the black-board, the prop- 
er inclinations of letters in writing, &. The Su- 
perintendent took up the pes of Orthography, 
and made some remarks on it,showing its importance 
as a study. 





TUESDAY MORNING. 
The exercises consisted in Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic and Grammar. A resolution 
in relation to teaching the Alphabet was introduced, 
and discussed at considerable length by the mem- 
bers of the Institute. Adjourned, Institute met 
in the Presbyterian Church, at candle-lighting, and 
was addressed in an able and eloquent manner, on 
the subject, “ duties and responsibilities of Teach- 
ers,” by the Rev. Thomas Graham. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
Prof. Smith delivered an interesting lecture on 
“Astronomy.” Superintendent proceeded with a les- 
son in Geography, using the black-board, and show- 
ing wherein the use of Outline maps is of paramount 
importance, in teaching this branch of an education. 
A resolution offered by A. H, Brownin regard to 
teaching Mental Arithmetic in our Common Schools, 
its use and importance was taken up, on which 
several speeches were made. After some regular 
exercises in Written Arithmetic, oma call for new 
resolations, Mr. G. H. Siar offered one in relation 
to the use of the Spelling Book in Sebools. Ad- 
journed. ; : : 
(Prof. Smith not present this morning, nor will he 
be during the remainder of the session, owing to 
other business.) 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Institute met. The Superintendent addressed 
the Institute, at length, on the subject of School 





tion and their causes, at its next regular session,— 





Government. The resolution on Mental Arithme- 
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tie was n taken up, and several brief speeches 

made on it. The remainder of the day was spent in 

regular recitations. Institute met in Presbyterian 

Church at candle-lighting, and was addressed by A. 

L. Gordon, Esq. on the subject of “ Self. Knowledge.” 
FRIDAY MORNING 

A. L. Gordon Esq., offered some remarks on the 
subject of ore in Schools, insisting on the 
necessity of coercive means when moral suasion fails 
to command obedience. The remainder of the day 
was spentin recitations. Institute met in the Church 
at candle-lighting, where I. G. Gordon Esq., deliv- 
ered a most exceilent lecture on the subject “ Disci- 
pline.” 

SATURDAY. 

The Institute met. The resolution in regard to 
the use cf the speller in schools was discussed ; also 
the resolution on the best method of teaching the 
alphabet. This oceupied one hour; then followed 
the ordinary exercises. On motion, a committee 
was appointed to solicit a copy of Mr. I. G. Gordon’s 
lecture for publication. After some remarks by 
the Superintendent, in commendation of the interest 
manifested by the Teachers present in regard to the 
various exercises in the Institute, the School adj'd. 
until Monday. , 

monday, Oct. 27th. 

Institute met at 9 o’clock, A. M. Regular reci- 
tations throughout the day. - 

TUESDAY. 

Regular exercises in -the forenoon, in Mental 
Arithmetic, Orthography, Reading, and English 
Grammar, Written Arithmetic for one hour, P. M. 
after which the Rev. Dr. Cummings lectured one 
hour on the subject of “Physiology.” Next lesson 
was one on Geography. Superintendent appointed 
a number of Teachers to prepare essays on different 
topics—these to be read at the opening of school 
to-morrow morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

A number of essays were read, as follows ; one by 
J. C. Wilson, on “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Teachers ;” A. H. Brown, one on the “ March of 
Time ;” A.L. Gordon, one on the “Beauties of Na- 
ture;” Wm. Monks, one on “Education;” T. 
Evans, one (in the Welsh language) on “ Our time 
is short.” The subject of teaching vocal music in 
schools was then introduced, and several Teachers 
spoke in favor of it pees taught when it is found 

racticable to do so. The Superintendent spoke at 
ength on the necessity of order in the school-room. 
the importance of a proper classification of schol- 
ars—on modes of recitations by classes, and on kin- 
dred topics. Resumed regular recitations. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Essays were read as follows: John H. M’Kee, on 
“ Persevering Industry ;” A. J. Monks, on “ Past, 
present and futuge;” A. R. Travis, on “ Power of 
Habit ;” J. Kelso, on “ Necessary qualifications of 
a Teacher.” Regular recitations followed. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a programme of 
the exercises of the Institute for publication, as fol- 
lows: Misses M, Polk, Jennie Craig, M. Kinnear, 
Messrs. A. H. Brown, A. J. Monks, Alex. M’ Allis- 
ter. Afternoon session. Essays, one by Miss H. 
Thomas, eubject, “Earth a paradise for man.” One 
by Miss M. Kinnear, subject, “ Earth not a paradise 
for man.” Regular recitations. Adjourned. 

FRIDAY MORNING, 

Essay by A. M’Cahon; then exercises in arithme- 

tic, orthography, geography and grammar. After- 


noon session opened with a discussion on a resolu- 
tion offered by A. J. Monks, as follows: 








Resolved by the members of the Jeffeson county 
Teachers’ Institute, That each teacher who is or 
may be employed to teach in said county, be and 
is hereby earnestly requested to prepare and hand 
in to the County Superintendent, on or before the 
15th day of March, A. D. 1857, an Essay, embracing 
some or all of the following subjects: Hints in re- 
gard to the best and most expeditious method of 
teaching any of the branches taught in our common 
schools; in regard to the construction of school 
houses—their internal arrangement, fixtures, such 
as kinds of desks, maps, blackboards, &c. 

And further: after they shall have been examined 
by the Supt., if adjudged worthy, they shall be 
printed in pamphlet form for the use of teachers and 
directors. And be it further Resolved, That in or- 
der to give an impetus to the subject, a committee 
of three, with Samuel M’Elhose as chairman, be ap- 
pointed to act as prompters for the furtherance of 
the object embraced in the above resolution. This 
resolution, after being discussed, was unanimously 
adopted, and the committee appointed is as follows: 
8. M’Elhose, A. J. Monks and Miss Emma Bishop. 

On motion of J. H. M’Kee, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to 
the Supt. and Prof. Smith for the instruction we 
have received from them; likewise to the Rev. Mr. 
Graham, A. L. Gordon, I. G. Gordon, Esqs., and 
Rev. OC. P. Cummins for their able and instructive 
lectures delivered before the Institute ; and also to 
the officers of the Presbyterian church for the use 
of their building, and to the teachers of the Acade- 
my for the use of it. 


The following resolution was offered and adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That the members of this Institate 
hereby respectfully request the editors of the Jeffer- 
sonian, Jeff. Star. and Pa. School Journal, to pub- 
lish the proceedings of this Institute in their respec- 
tive publications. Adjourned sine die. 

A. H. Brown, 

A. J. Monks, 

8S. A. M’ Axisrer, 

Maroaret L. Kinnear, 

Jenniz Crala, 

Maser F, Pork, 
Committee. 





DELAWARE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Agreeably to the call of the County Superintend- 
ent, the Institute convened at the Court House, in 
Media, on Thursday the 20th ult., and continued in 
session for three days. ‘The first day of the session 
thirty-one teachers were present, and during its con- 
tinuance, out of about 80 teachers in the county, over 
60 attended the Institute. From Haverford, Mid- 
dieton, Edgmont, Chester Borough, Upper Provi- 
dence and Ridley districts every teacher was present. 
The Institute held its sessions from 9 to 12 A. M., 
and from half past 1 to half past 4 P. M. and from 
7 to half past nine in the evening. The Institute 

artook of the nature of a school for teachers.— 

wenty-five minutes were allowed to each exercise 
or lecture, after which five minutes were given for 
the plan of the instruction. The instructors con- 
fined themselves almost exclusively to the elementary 
branches of an English education, and to the meth- 
ods of giving instruction therein. They used the 
members of the institute as they would their classes 
in school. 

This gave rise to free discussion and interchange 
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of sentiment. With the instruction given upon 
each branch was mingled the method of teaching it. 

Mr. Mowery, of Providence, R. L., gave instruc- 
tion in Algebra and Orthography. 

J. R. Gaut, of Philadelphia, in Grammar and 
Moral Instruction. 

Prof. Brooks, of Lancaster Co. Normal schooi, in 
written Arithmetic and Geometry. 

G, W. Latham, of Ridley, in Mental Arithme- 
tic. 

C. W. Deans, of Chester, in Reading and Elocu- 
tion. 

The exercises were uniformly interesting and high- 
ly instructive, whether the members of the Lnstitute 
be considered as students or as teachers, 

C. W. Deans, the County Superintendent, presen- 
ted the subject of Professional reading and study, 
and the establishment of an Institute library, in the 
following essay. 

The views embraced in it, were endorsed by the 
passage of the following resolutions, which places 
the matter at present in the hands of a committee : 

Resolved, That a Library Committee be appointed 
of three, to receive donations of books and money 
to establish a Library, and that they be instructed 
to use their best efforts to procure such donations, 
and report at the next meeting of the Institute. 

The Committee are: C. W. Deans, John McKay 
and Wilmer James. 

They have already received $30 in subscription, 
and as many books, a part of which are on hand. 

Further donations in furtherance of the object 
will be thankfully received. 

On the necessity and practicability of “a course 
of professional reading and study for Teachers,” and 
the establishment of an Institute Library, to fur- 
nish each teacher with the facilities for pursuing it. 

Fellow Teachers :—I beg your indulgence whileI 
present you a few thoughts concerning a theme upon 
which I have reflected considerably ; and also upon 
which I would have your views. rd offer them there- 
fore, principally as matter for deliberation and dis- 
cussion, being in no wise certain as to the practica- 
bility of the incipient plan lamto propose. I have 
hastily sketched my thoughts upon the subject in 
writing, on account of its novelty; and in order to 
prevent misapprehension, to condense the matter, 
and at the same time to present it fully. 

If we have any object in associating, in organ- 
izing and maintaining a “ Teachers’ Institute,” it 
is “our own improvement” in both the theory and 
practice of our noble profession. When this main 
object is effected, the result. manifests itself io 
a corresponding improvement of our respective 
schools, And any enterprise tending to effect this 
great object, for which we meet to labor, semi-annu- 
ally, will, I am sure, (after determinirg upon its prac- 
ticability.) meet with your hearty approval and co- 
operation. We have then, two questions to deter- 
mine, whenever a new plan is presented for our 
adoption ;—f being always understood that our own 
improvement as teachers is the one great end we 
seek, These questions are, first: The necessity and 
utility of the means as adapted to the end proposed; 
and secondly : Its praticability. After which, there 
will remain to be considered the best means for 
carrying the plan into operation. I propose to con- 
sider my subject, viz: “A course of professional 
reading and study for teachers,” from these three 

oints of view: lst. Its utility and necessity ; 2nd: 

ts practicability, and 3d. What we, as an Institute, 
may and ought to do, in order to furnish the facili- 
ties. 








And Ist: its utility and necessity. Everything h 
its theory and its practice. All callings, trades and 
rofessions have their facts, principles and things to 
done: and also their combinations and ways of 
doing them. The former constitutes theirtheory ; the 
latter their practice. And both must be well and 
thoroughly understood to constitute the master.— 
Some of our day (erroneously we think) look for all 
effects from, and hang all results upon, well defined 
and digested theories. Others diverge as far from 
the true path, when they discard all theory, and be- 
come so called practical men. Theories are worth 
nothing, it is true, without they lead, or are auxili- 
ary,to,acorrect practice. But this is their province. 
Indeed, correct practice,supposes a true theory some- 
where. It may be acquired, almost unconsciously, in 
particular cases, through the medium of experience 
and practice. But it is always at the expence of a 
vast amount of injury. An eminent oculist was once 
commended for his skill, in the treatment of that 
delicate organ, the human eye: “Ah,” said he, recol- 
lecting how he had acquired his skill, “I have spoil- 
ed a bushel of eyes in learning.” Teaching, like 
everything else, has its theory and its practice ; and 
both are equally essential. But how many of us 
have learned our theories, and acquired our skill, 
like the oculist, at the expense of oursubjects. We 
can enumerate the unfortunates whom we have 
injured by seats full,as the oculist did his by the 
bushel. 

Admitting theory to be subordinate, it will be con- 
ceded, I think that the teacher posesssed of sound 
theory is far more likely to succeed in managing 
his school. Seldom, indeed, is it, that a theory 
which works well in the hands of one, will be equal- 
ly valuable for many others. Yet itis by comparison 
of plans, that we arrive at true ones for ourselves : 
Much of our practice, as teachers, is a blind practice. 
We know not the why or the wherefore of many of 
our acts. We do not trace causes to their legitimate 
effects ; nor account for the latter by the former.— 
One pupil learns, the other does not: one is inter- 
ested, another is not; one is ungovernable, another 
is teachable; and so on through an endless catalogue, 
and we too frequently dismiss the matter while yet in 
ignorance, with the conclusion that nature has form- 
ed some of her work upside down on purpose to give 
us trouble. Now we need principles in such cases, 
which we can combine and apply for ourselves, We 
need the experience of others in similar cases, and 
under similar circumstances. The lawyer, | believe, 
depends considerably in his proceeding upon prece- 
dents. The sargeon collects carefully the experi- 
ence and advice of those older in the profession.— 
Why should not the teacher? If ours is really a 
profession, if its practice depends upon principles, 
cannot we too find precedents, if we take the pains 
to look? A knowledge of many of these principles, 
both in theory and in practice, may, and indeed must 
be obtained from books, if at all. In short there 
should, in my opinion, be more reading ard study 
done by teachers upon matters relating to their pro- 
fession. 

A regular course of reading and study would give 
both discipline and practical knowledge. It would 
enlarge the sphere of our ideas upon collateral sub- 
jects, and better prepare us for other departments 
of business in after life, I have been led to these 


conclusions from observing the comparatively small 
amount of professional reading done by teachers,— 
Close reading and study are deemed indispensable in 
other prefessions ; why less so in ours? And yet, 
notwithstanding, the conclusion to which we must 
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evidently come, concerning the utility of such a 
course of reading, how many of our teachers wholly 
neglect it. I should almost blash to record the mi- 
nority in our own State. We have an ably conducted 
educational journal; few indeed within the limits of 
the coanty are readers of it. This ought not to 
be. There shoald be one in each district, disinte- 
rested enough to act as agent, and see if every 
teacher could not be supplied with this monthly re- 
cord of educational doings and educational progress. 
This leads us to inquiry involving the second divi- 
sion of our subject, 

Is a remedy practicable? Were the following 
query proposed to each of us, personally: Could 
you not, in addition to all you do at present, read 
and study some educational work thoroughly and 
well, every three months? I should hardly expect 
a negative answer from any. We who love our pro- 
fession can respond a hearty affirmative, and with 
it will go forth a determination, and following will 
come the execution of our purpose. But, generally 
speaking, what one can doall can. Indeed the ex- 
ample will be all-powerful upon the timid, when it 
is seen. I need hardly say that the inclination to 
do thus much for our calling should be possessed by 
all. He had better leave an employment, who is 
not sufficiently interested in it to make all possible 
effurts to improve himself therein. Such a disposi- 
tion is not to be supposed. So far, then, as our own 
time and inclination are concerned, we may each pe- 
ruse something calculated to make us better teach- 
ers; and thus personally,we do find it practicable to 
adopt a course of professional reading and study. I 
would not say or intimate that teachers do not read 
anything, but,that they do not read enough concern- 
ing what is demanded of their profession. Their read- 
ing is the reading of others. They not unfrequent- 
ly know as much of the probabilities of a war be- 
tween Spain and the United States, as of the wants, 
in both a moral and intellectual point of view, of 
the pupils they daily instruct. We are frequently 
found as well versed im the history of races, 
whose manners, customs, and language, and all ex- 
cept their name have become extinct, as of the his- 
tory of the profession we follow. The leaves which 
record the life and deeds of the military hero, are 
carefully trimmed and read, while the pages which 
narrate the history and experience of the distin- 
guished educator—of that conqueror whose tearless 
victories have crimsoned no river or plain, whose 
triumphs have not sacrificed human life, nor van- 
quished embattled hosts, but whose laurels have 
been won on fields where omnipotent intelleet has 
waged its silent unobtrusive contests with ignorance 
and vice, have lain unnoticed and dusty upon the 
publisher's shelf. I would not deprecate or detract 
from the value of miscellaneous reading, Let us 
read all we can; and form all the taste we can for 
readingamong our pupils. I believe it would be a 
correct one. But, “business frst, and pleasure,” 
and we might add, even profit, “afterwards.” 

While I value history, and value it too (secondari- 
ly) for the teacher, I cannot forbear copying from 
Mann’s Third Annual Report on School Libraries 
in Massachusetts. Although intended to apply to 
children, it is suggestive upon this point. tie re- 
marks: “There is no class of books, which can be 
deemed of useful character, that occupy so much 
space upon the shelves of our libraries, as the histori- 
cal class: Some of the various histories of Greece 
and Rome, the history of Modern Rome, by Russell; of 
England, by Hume, and his successors ; Robertson’s 
Charles Fifth; Moor’s Universal History; the nu- 





merous histories of Napoleon, and similar works, 
constitute the staple of many libraries. And how 
little do these books record but the destruction of 
human life, and the activity of those misguided en- 
ergies of men, which have hitherto almost baffled 
the sbeneficent intentions of Nature for human 
happiness. Descriptions of battles, sackings of cit- 
ies, and the captivity of nations, follow each other 
with the quickest movement and in endless succes- 
sion. Almost the only glimpses which we catch of 
the education of youth, present them as engaged in 
martial sports and in mimic feats of arms, prepara- 
tory to the grand tragedies of battle ; exercises and 
exhibitions which, both in the spectator and the 
performer, cultivate all the dissocial emotions, and 
turn the whole current of the mental forces into the 
channonel of destructiveness. The reader sees in- 
ventive genius, not employed in perfecting the ase- 
ful arts, but exhausting itself in the manufacture of 
the implements of war. He sees rulers and legisla- 
tors, not engaged in rebtis wr comprebensivs plans 
for universal welfare, but in levying and equipping 
armies and navies, and extorting taxes to maintain 
them ;—thus dividing the whole mass of the people 
into the two classes of slaves and soldiers; enforc- 
ing the degradation and servility of tame animals 
upon the farmer, and cultivating the ferocity and 
blood-thirsty-ness of wild animals in the latter. The 
highest honors are conferred upon men in whose 
rolis of slaughter the most victims are numbered ; 
and seldom does woman emerge from her obscurity 
—indeed hardly should we know that she existed,— 
but for ber appearance to gracc the triumphs of a 
conqueror.” 

I need not enter into any argument to show 
that such should not be the staple commodity of the 
teachers’ intellectual food. I have permitted this 
digression, while speaking of the practicability of a 
|course of professional reading and study, ia order to 
save myself from being misapprehended. I would 
not like to be understood as saying aught against 
the reading of miscellaneous works of almost any 
class, or as stigmatizing teachers as a class who do 
not read at all. But I do think, and give it as my 
opinion, that our books are not as well selected 
Seg a view to our calling,as they might and should 

be. 

But the question may arise while upon this part 
of the subject: What books should be read, or 
studied ; and have we a supply? If not, of course 
it will be of no use to study. True it is, that the 
field of education cannot boast of. an extended stock 
of literature. Though much has been said of edu- 
cation, it is but recently that an attempt has been 
made, by any, to reduce it to a science in any ofits 
departments. We, as a people, are but just com- 
mencing a great educational career. The science of 
our art is yet in embryo. It is for us to develope it. 
The mighty, the glorious present through which we 
are living, is characterized—if characterized for any- 
thing—for progress in this, the nearest to divine of 
human arts. It is emphatically an educational era. 
The enslaved by ignorance are everywhere stretching 
out their hands to us. The freedom which truth 
promises to all her votaries, it is our glorious privi- 
lege te proclaim shall be theirs. This demand of 


our day is creating a supply of books, and every 
year the teachers’ library is receiving new and val- 
uable additions. Surely we need not plead a lack, 
when we have such authors as Page and Northend, 
Mansfield and Abbott, Mann and Wayland, and oth- 
ers whose tongues are already loosened, and whose 
pens are already moving to supply us. But first, of 
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course, we need an extended knowledge of text 
books upon school stadies. With these we are well 
supplied. Of them we want a aniformity in the 
hands of our pupils while at school, but for our- 
selves we need a great variety. Every teacher 
should peruse various authors upon every subject he 
teaches. 

The knowledge of the best prepared student when 
he emerges from College walls, is different from 


publishers, who would take this means to acquaint 
the teaching public of the existence of new and im- 
proved school books. 

Sth. It would farnish us with a complete resort 
for reference on all matters connected with our call- 
ing, and leave us without excuse if we do not im- 
prove faster, in possession of this additional means. 

I offer these reasons for establishing an Institate 
| Library, without further argument. Presuming them, 








that which the teacher must have, who would do a for the present, to be valid ones, I only ask for them 
thorough work. His knowledge must’ be versatile your consideration, Perhaps a word or two, in con- 
and extended, especially familiar with elementary clusion, concerning the character of the books which 
inciples and processes. To this end, he needs to should compose it, the way in which it may be start- 
be familiar with the ways and modes of thinking, \ed, &c., may not be out of place. 
with the examples and illustrations peculiar to dif-| There should be a supply of our most approved 
ferent authors. The demand of the age for improv- text books for schools, by various authors, in all the 
ed books for the use of schools has given us the de-| departments embraced in common school study ; 


sired supply, in both variety and extent, but these 
are merely our tools. Books to familiarize us, to 
some extent; with methods of using them, will mul- 
tiply as the demand increases. Books, it is trae, 
cannot make us teachers; but they will serve as 


|works on mental and moral science, composition, 
rhetoric and logic; histories of education in different 
countries and States; lectures upon the subject’; 
works on the theory and practice of teaching; a few 
specimens of the best standard literature, and if pos- 


helps. Neither should we adopt, without care, the sible, an Encyclopedia and Gazeteer, not to be dis- 
dogmas they lay down ; but look and weigh for our- tributed. I can hardly doubt, that in an enterprise 
selves as we practice. of this nature, we would find many among us ready 
I will, at this point, refer to the principal | with their presentation of a book or books, to start 
objection which can be urged against such a alibrary. It must be clear that the money would 
course of reading and study. This is, the cost of a) be profitably invested, not spent. Looking for and 
well selected Teachers’ Library for each teacher.— expecting these donations at the start, I would re- 
This objection will be a weighty one in many cases. commend that the Institute appropriate the sum of 
In others it would be a weighty one, were it deman- dollars, to be placed in the hands of a commit- 
ded that many be purchased at once. Teachers, tee, to be expended for such books as they shall deem 
most certainly out of their present stinted salaries, most expedient to select. 
would find it impossible to expend much for any-| The good which such a library would do, is incal- 
thing beyond the necessaries of life at any one time. |culable. It would have the effect to awaken many 
But when we think of perhaps only one new book a teacher who now goes as unwillingly to his task, 
every three months, the objection nearly, if not as his pupils; and.to make him believe that he real- 
quite, vanishes. 





And it will be entirely obviated |ly has a work to do, founded upon scientific princi- 
after considering the third division of my subject, 


namely. “ What we, as an Institute, may and ought 
to doto furnish the facilities.” 


ples, which he is to trace out and apply. Thus would 
he commence to improve; his school would soon 
discover the effect of it; parents would begin to 





I propose that this Institute form, immediately, the | appreciate more the value of his instructions, and all 
nucleus of a Library, appoint a Librarian, and adopt concerned would thus be greatly benefitted. The age 
suitable rules and regulations by which he may be |is making great demands upon us as teachers. Let 
governed in the disposition of the books. Itshould|us come up boldly to the standard. All honor to 
be also made his duty to make an extended annual | him who, when the battle rages the fiercest and the 
report to the Institute, of the number of books ta-|shots of the enemy pour in the swiftest, obeys with 
ken out, and by whom; and the number taken out the most avidity the stirring command of his leader, 
by each perane It should also be his duty to re-|}Unward! Onward! to the rescue !! who pauses not 
port books that are lost, to whom they are charged, though legions throng the way, till the standard 
additions that are at any time made thereto, and | which bears on high the symbols of his victory, is 


any other matters of general interest respecting it. 

My reasons for presenting this proposition are va- 
rious; and I will try to state them in a few words.— 
In the first place,on the ground of economy. This 
Institute can afford to own a library as many times 
larger than the library of any one teacher = ane 
to it, as there are members belonging to the Lasti- 
tute. For instance, I am one of forty members of 
the Institute, and feel myself able to own a teachers’ 
library, consisting of five volumes. If all are equal- 
ly liberal, the Institute, upon the same capital, can 
own two hundred volumes. 

2d. In this way, we shall mutually help each oth- 
er to the advan of a well-selected Teachers’ 
Library, and the good will thus become more diffu- 
sive. 

3d. Pablic attention will thus be ealled to the 
subject of gehaieael study and preparation for the 
business of teachi 


4th. Sucha library, if established, would undoubt- |. 


edly receive frequent donations, both from members 
of the Institute and private citizens, and also from 


planted within’ the strongest entrenchment of the 
enemy. Sound the praises of him, who, when the 
storm is blackest upon a midnight waste of waters, 
and the wave rolls highest toward a wrathful sky, 
who then, hearing from afar fthe groan of distress, 
launches fearlessly his little boat, casts all his care 
upon the spirit that rules the elements, and assays 
to save a father, a husband or a friend from an 
ocean grave. Ah! There is poetry in victory; but 
difficulties must be met, ere one is ever gained. In 
the moral and intellectual world we have difficulties 
sufficiently great to surmount, to render the victories 
glorious ones. Let us make the most of our vantage 
ground; and let us never be slow in appropriating a 
weapon that will repder our success more speedy 
and secure. 
Chester, Nov. 18th, 1856. 





ERIE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The undersigned, committee of publication, ap- 
pointed by the Erie Co. Teachers’ Association to 
prepare a report of the proceedings of its late session 
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at Girard, for the papers of the county, beg leave to 
say, that they have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves even, with the resalt of their labor. That 
others will be pleased with it, is not at all probable. 
The attendance of teachers was larger than at 
any former session. Much interest was added by 
the presence and lectures of Mr. Hickok, acting Su- 
rintendent of Common Schools of the State ; also 
y the presence of Mr. F. A. Allen, Co. Superin- 
tendent of McKean county, and the clergymen of 
Girard. The topics discussed were all interesting, 
but some were of more importance to the school sys- 
tem than others; and these the committee have re- 
ported more at length upon, than upon the less im- 
portant, without any regard to the merits of the es- 
says as literary or logical productions. The difli- 
culty of making a full ma correct report of the 
minutes of the session are obvious enough ; the com- 
mittee have, therefore, paid no attention to the con- 
secutive order of reports and motions, but have 
seized upon the substance of what somebody said ; 
and they trust that generally they have accredited 
what they have reported to the proper speaker.— 
Lack of space has prevented our making a more full 
report. low is what we have prepared. 
W. W. Sarrn, 
S. S. Szars, 





ASSOCIATION 
Met at Girard Academy hall, according to adjourn- 


The report was adopted, after remarks from Revs. 
Leslie, Porter, Fisher, Mr. Moses and others, agree- 
ing with and enforcing the sentiments of the report. 

Mr. M. E. Rice next reported as follows upon 
changing text books in schools :—The first thing in 
education is to furnish the teacher and pupils with 

roper tools, or text books, with which to work.~- 
Bhool books in most of our schools, are poor, and 
most should be laid aside for better. Teachers who 
have gained but a parrot knowledge, when they 
would instruct others, disgust themselves and their 
pupils ; for not having the subjects properly explain- 
ed to them, they are not qualified to illustrate them 
‘to their scholars. Such grammars as Kirkham’s 
and Smith’s ought to be driven from our schools.— 
But poor books are not all we have to complain of. 
Too many authors upon the same subject, as Adam’s, 
Davies’, Smith’s, Thompson’s, Ray’s, Stoddard’s and 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in the same school, divide 
‘the attention of the teacher, and make his efforts to 
‘advance his pupils without avail. Directors and 
teachers should unite to introduce a uniformity of 
good text books into our schools; and what are the 
best, should be a question asked at every teachers’ 
convention, until this is effected. Report was adopt- 
,ed after remarks. Mr. Merriman said, the lives of 
teachers and pupils are both squandered by the mal- 
i tiplicity of kinds of text books in our common 
schools. Directors do not do their duty in regulat- 


‘ing this matter. The prospect is that no improve- 





ment, at 3 o’clock, P. M., Nov. 6th. Organized for | ment will be effected, unless the principals of acade- 
coming year, by electing’ Mr. R. E. Post, of North | mies, where common school teachers are educated, 
East, Chairman; C. Otis and Miss E. McGill, Vice shall meet and agree upon a uniform series for their 
Presidents; W. W. Smith, Recording Secretary; | schools. This done, teachers will go out from them 
W. H. Armstrong, Corresponding Secretary ; Jud-|and recommend the same kind throughout the coun- 
son Walker, Treasurer; and B. J. Hawkins, N. W. | ty; thus eventually a uniformity would be gained. 
M’Connell, and J. R. Merriman, Executive Commit-| He was opposed to any change except for uniform- 


tee. Mr. Post presented and read the report of 
Rev. D. D. Gregory upon propriety of Religious 
Exercises in schools, to this effect :—Education is 
the work of our whole life. As educators we are 
being educated while moulding the plastic minds of 
pupils. Our life is a preparatory school. We are 
all classmates, At death we graduate to enter upon 
the real business of life—better or worse than the 
present—for which we have prepared ourselves,— 
Education hus respect to the proper training of the 
intellect, the moral habits, and physical powers of 
the pupils, We are avowedly a Protestant nation ; 
hence the objection—that when Jews, Catholics, 
Deists and Atheists, mixed with believers in Protes- 
tant religion, patronize our schools, no religious ex- 
ercises ought to be carried on, for fear of offending, 
or violating the rights of parents,—is not valid, any 
more than the same objection would be against our 
courts of justice, because the judicial oath is based 
upon a belief in God and the four Evangelists. The 
State furnishes and controls our pyblic instruction 
for its safety; but society is not safe unless it be 
based upon moral integrity as well as mental strength; 
hence there is the same call for moral culture as for 
mental training in our common schools. But the 
doctrines of the Bible are the guides of morality, and 
to obey them the teacher should pray. Hence read- 
ing of the scripture and prayer should constitute a 
part of every day’s round of duties, in the school 
room ; yet the teacher should not allow himself to 
teach the particular tenets of sectarianism, but con- 
fine himself to the ample field of duties to man and 
our heavenly father. In case the teacher is not a 
praying man or woman, a portion of the Bible should 
be read, that its pure lessons may at least do its 
work upon the spirits of the pupils. 


‘ity. Mr. Armstrong said, teaching could not amount 

to much, when there are as many authors in school, 
as books. ‘There is not so much need of a uniform 
series of books throughout the county, as in each 
|district and school. There is also a demand for 
| uniformity in methods of instruction. 


| Mr. Hawkins said: Text-books ought not to be 
often changed. Our academies ought not to control 
‘our common schools in this respect. The multipli- 
city of books, now in use, has grewn out of directors 
not doing their duty in determining what shall be 
used and excluding all others, and academies chang- 
ling teachers and text books so frequently. Mr. 
'Merriman thought his proposition, to have the prin- 
cipals of Academies agree upon some uniform series 
of books, was not understood. He was only desirous 
to hear them agree upon some fixed system, so as to 
|prevent change in the fature; for the common 
schools follow the academies in adopting and chang- 
|ing text books. 


| Miss McGill reported upon School Government. 
\She said: Government is the framework and foun- 
,dation of good teaching. The great secret to it is 
self-knowledge. If we understand ourselves, we can 
jin a great measure understand those under our con- 
‘trol. Right government is not mere physical disci- 
‘pline or unmitigated despotism. The teacher must 
_be both loved and feared. Love alone breeds con- 
tempt; fear alone ends in hatred. 


The attempt to govern by loud speaking, stamp- 
ing, thumping upon “desks, or using an unnecessary 
amount of words, is vain. Subjection to wholesome 
laws, properly administered, is as much a part of es- 
sential education, as the knowledge acquired from 
books and teacher. 
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The requisites to government, in the teacher are orshrub to beautify the premises and break the 
superiority in = knowledge, entire self-con- blast of winter, or shield from the blaze of sum- 
trol, decision of character, and impartiality. A mer. These sights are still retained. Our worthy 
multiplicity of rules entangle teacher and pupils Co. Superintendent has furnished us with the fol- 
and introduce confusion. lowing facts relating to the School Houses of Erie 

The will of the teacher should control all oth- County : 








ers, but in such a way as to leave the impression, Whole no. of School houses, 276 
with each scholar that he governs himself. The “ “ having play grounds, 10 
child trained to govern himself in school will grow, “ “ having out buildings, 32 
up to control himself as a man, and thus becomea = “ destitute of out buildings, 244 
good member of society, a true Republican; while) “ “ with more than one room, 4 
the child trained in a school of arbitrary despot-; “ “ with shade trees, 3 
ism will grow up, fit for slavery. Truly our school, “ “ well located, 18 
government ought to be such astorearup underits) “ “ badly located, 258 
influence a nation of freemen. The report was * “ capable of improvement so 
adopted after remarks by Mr. McConnell, Rev. as to answer the purpose, 95 
Leslie and others. ” “ unfit for school purposes, 149 
Mr. McConnell endorsed the sentiments of the, “ “ Teachers employed, 380 
* “ Pupils taught, 11,315 


report, and believed that for governing, as well as. 
instructing, small pupils, females were better fitted | 


than males. For controling large and bad boys 
and girls, males are preferable, r. Leslie rejoiced 
that teachers are working to the fact that beating 
scholars is not governing ; thought his own educa- 
tion would have been promoted by appeals to his 
sense of right, and the noble qualities of human na- 
ture ; for the only inducements or stimulants offer- 
ed him by teachers in his boyhood were tortures, 
and brute fear. He agreed with Mr, McConnell 
that females were better calculated to teach small 
scholars than were males—and perhaps large ones 
also. Mr. Allen said, he was satisfied by observa- 
tion that some ladies could control large and head- 
strong scholars, even better than men, and cited an 
instance where several male teachers had been ex- 
pelled by the larger scholars from the school, which 
was immediately taught and governed successfully 
by a young lady of small stature, but of great firm- 
ness and tact. Mr. Sears liked the proposed meth- 
od of governing schools by, virtue of ability and 
worth in the teacher, by appeals to the moral re- 
sponsibility of the paatle, but wished to know what 
would become of all that class of nominal instruc- 
tors who are neither smart, good looking or good 
hearted,—in short who can establish no supremacy 
in the school-room, but that of brute force, and 
still are anxious to teach school because they can 
do nothing else. 


Mr. Hickok thought some persons gifted by na- 
ture for commanding, and they control others with- 
out knowing how, while others yield to their author- 
ity without knowing why. Some think this arises 
from an excess of mesmeric fluid in their organism 
and he was inclined to agree with this opinion.— 
Atall events, some command naturally, as if it were 
their business, and without ostentation: and such 
persons if possessed of other proper and moral and 
mental qualifications, should be employed to teach 
our Common Schools, as they can mould the hab- 
its of those under their care as they desire. 


The next report was from Mr. Otis: Subject, 
Common School Houses. He said, the idea of a 
school house pre-supposed a site. This hereto- 
fore, has too frequently been selected, with a view 
to cheapness, upon the four corners, in the “forks,” 
on the hill or in the valley, or a patch not. used for 
other purposes. Nosuch spot being found the sum 
of $500 or $1000 has been paid to some farmer for 
a “small piece” of waste land one on corner of his 
farm, just large enough to set the house upon; and 
the street is made the front yard, without an out 
house for decency or comfort’s sake, or a shade tree 


From these facts it appeared that 8,000 children 
of this county, including both sexes, are destitute 
\of the convenience of out-buildings, while attend- 
ing school, while the school houses stand by the 
\wayside ; 10,000 are without shade in play hours; 
8,000 are gathered into hovels incapable of being 
'made into healthy, decent school rooms, If peo- 
ple love their children, let them get up and reme- 
dy these evils. Teachers must work in this reform. 
The Department at Harrisburg has issued a “Book 
of School Architecture,” for which it deserves the 
|thanks of all lovers of our race. We trust that 
|its issue will begin a newera in school-room build- 
|ing. The report was adopted after many remarks, 
| heartily approving its statements of fact, and sug- 
i gestions for reform. 

| Miss Osborne reported as follows upon Norma) 
‘Schools :—The word “Normal,” as applied to 
schools, means pattern or model. A Normal 
|School is a model School, whence the science of 
‘educating is imparted to those who desire to learn 
\to teach others. Independently of the fact that 
| France, Germany, Switzerland, Prussia, Great 
Britain and those of the States of the Union in 
|which the best methods of instruction are pursued, 


| 


|have adopted such schools as the only means to 
' 


|secure good teachers, any one by a thought can 
see the importance. We trust our lives to the care 
\of physicians only, who are skilled in the theory 
eal Gedetios of medicine and surgery. How then 
|shall parents or the public trust the shaping of the 
|minds, the molding of morals, and the development 
of the bodies of their children to those who have 
‘had no special training for the task? It is a duty 
|of this State to establish schools where instruction 
|may be had. When this shall have been done, 
land teachers shall have become fitted for their po- 
sition, their office will be honorable, because use- 
ful and appreciated. We shall not then go groping 
blindly, experimenting to find the best methods. 
land means; but conscious of knowing what is our 
‘duty, and how to perform it, we shall readily ply 
instrumentalities to excite minds to inquiry, and! 
to gratify them when so excited. The expense of 
such schools would be refunded to the community 
with great increase. But we must not stupidly 
wait till Normal Schools are established for the 
benefit of our profession, before we attempt to im- 
prove ourselves. We must observe, read, study 
ourselves and capacities of children, attend Teach- 
ers’ Institutes and Conventions—by every means 
become better teachers—for thus shall we be able 
to do our duties now, and arouse the public to the 
importance of affording facilities for the regular 
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training of teachers. Report was adopted after| be communicated from the teacher in familiar re- 
sfeabis hte Me, Allen thought "Mecalore' ln-|of the: puph, A higher standard of quaneeries 
valuable , , 3’ In-| . 
stitutes the best substitute for Normal Schools, should be adopted by those examining teachers, and 
now within reach of teachers, Mr, Armstrong this will tend to make instructors better qualified, 
hoped the school law would be so amended or con-| &e. The report was adopted after remarks from 
strued as to permit the Staté Superintendents to, Messrs. Allen, Merriman and others. Friday eve- 
visit the different counties once each year, for the ning was spent in listening to a lecture from Mr. 
purpose of holding Teachers’ Institutes. | Hickok, and in finishing up the business of the ses- 
r. Hickok said: Pennsylvania has done much sion. ‘The following resolutions were adopted unan- 
for her common schools, but little for her common imously: 
school teachers. Teachers are the nerve and sinew, Resolved, That we feel fully convinced that our 
of the system ; when they are weak, it is weak ; when | Association is productive of much good, and there- 
they are wise and strong, it iseffective. The Legis-| fore should meet with the hearty support of the 
lature has been asked, and will be asked again, to| teachers and other friends of education. 
establish Normal Schools. Resolved, That we regard the oe rm ge of 
» oF ing— -| Normal § ls in this State, fe bett li- 
jctc"Tn acker ts potatenies teamioes, it mons Sbetinn. of ‘Prohorh. aa Ot aMtak tapemeieer tapes 
be made the regular, constant business of those fol-| successful operation of the common school system, 
ores it. ‘ogame Ping“ ee - nateeeey 7 ane patna oe that } aa are will 
scholars to be taught; Teachers who are willing to adopt measures to secure such schools. 
give their whole time to the business; and Money to| Resolved, That the cause of education, in the opin- 
defray expenses—all of which we have in abundance. ion of this association, would be advanced by the 
He who follows one business that he likes, can suc- appointment of a State Superintendent, whose duty 
ceed far better than he who occasionally turns his it shall be to visit each county at least once a year, 





attention to it. More and better teaching can be) 
done for the amount of expense by a professional | 
teacher, than by one who volunteers for a short time. 
from lack of other business, to do what he has not 
done before and intends not to do again. The) 
minds of the rising generations are of importance | 
enough to warrant the expense None but the most, 
sparsely settled rural districts, are unable to support 


for the purpose of holding County Institutes, 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest thanks to Mr 
H. C. Hickok for his presence in our Convention 
and his able and entertaining lectures. 

Resolved, That our thanks are also due Mr. Allen 
for his attendance upon our Association. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to the citi- 
zens of Girard for their hospitality to the mem- 


a hooehiog profession. Others should be stirring. bers of this association, and the interest they man- 
0 


Report a 
port upon 


ted. Mr. Moses gave an ex tempore re- | ifested in our deliberations, 
Union Schools, showing by figures, that) Resolved, That the proceedings ofthis Association 


they are cheaper thar the heterogenous-gathering-| be published in the papers of this County, and 


into-one-room system generally practiced. We want 
graded schools in villages, but they are just as much 
needed in the country, to bring academic education | 
within the reach of every boy and girl in the land. 


the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That this Association adjourn to meet 
in Erie on the first Tuesday in May, 1857. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 


With Union Schools, and professional Teachers, our| tendered to Mr. McConnell for his efforts in prepa- 


Common School system will become what it should | 
be. Report was adopted. Miss Wilcox reported 


ring for the present session of this institute. 
Resolved, That Mr. Armstrong be a committee to 


upon Sympathy among Teachers. The nature of | appoint committees in the Townships and Boroughs 


the teachers profession is such as to afford opportu- | 
nity for the germination, growth and maturity of | 
the sympathies. He labors not upon purely material 
objecta, senseless brass and marble, but he fashions 
immortal spirits, which have wants and feelings 
kindred to his own. The good teacher may feel 
compassion for the poor, lazy one, but he can sym- 
pathise only with the misruled, mistaught subjects 
of such a teacher. With common joys and sorrows, 
teachers who strive to be such, should sympathise 
with eachother. Report wasadopted. Miss Bachus 
read an essay upon the Influenceof the Beautiful.— 
‘here are many people who go through the world 
with their eyes shut, never dreaming that it is al 
world of beauty. It should be the business of a 
teacher to waken the children under his charge, and 
direct their eyes to the things of beauty scattered 
around them, and instill into their minds love for the 
Maker of all, instilling the true notion that real beau- 
ty is based on real merit, &c. Report adopted. 
Miss Tuttle reported upon Grammar. This study 
is to most young people unattractive, or really irk- 
some. The two principal causes are, lack of age 
and judgment in the pupil, and want of qualifica- 
tions in the teachers. The first may be easily remo- 
ved, the latter not easily. Botany, Physiology and 
Philosophy should be taught the child before Gram- 
mar. The general principles of Grammar should 








of the County, to make arrangements for a course 
of lectures upon education, to be delivered during 
the coming winter. 

Committee on Themes for Essays to be presented 
at the next meeting of the Association, reported as 
follows : 

8.5. Sears—Order of studies in schools. 

Miss ©. Horton—Whispering: its propriety— 
best mode of preventing it. 

W. H. Armstrong—Organizing Co. Institutes. 

Judson Walker—Practical method (with illustra- 
tions) of teaching Arithmetic. 

Miss A. E. Fisk—Best method of teaching geo- 
graphy. 

Miss O. E. Madole—Length and frequency of re- 
cess in school. 

©. ©. Carroll—Chirography. 

Miss E. Haskins—Prize-giving. 

Miss Hays—Object of an education. 

Mr. Hopkins—Best method of teaching primary 
reading. 

J. R. Merriman—Teaching morality from text- 
books. 

Mr. Ensign—Seating, heating and ventilating 
school rooms. 

Miss Gibbs—Composition in common schools. 

Miss Jessup—The best method (with illustrations) 
of teaching orthography. 
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MISTAKES OF PARENTS; OR, NATURE STRONGER 
THAN AUTHORITY. 


A good start is half the race, and a proper occu- 
— is the guarantee of suceess and happiness. 
here are few persons who have not talent enough 
of some sort to earn a respectable living, if it were 
properly directed. Many a boy is set apart fora 
profession who has 
*¢ Neither wit nor worth, 


Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood ;”’ 


and the consequence is,he is an infliction on the pub- | 


lic, and he is cast off to starve and be forgotten. 
Still the unfortunate boy could have shod horses, 
attended machinery, or built houses successfully, if 
he could not make acceptable sermons or speeches; 
or he could have herded sheep and cattle, however 
ill qualified he might have been to feed the flock 
of God. Another is compelled to pursue a mechan- 
ical trade whose tastes are wholly literary and sci- 
entific. The following, which we copy from an ex- 
change, will illustrate this subject : 


Mr. Solomon W inthrop,was a plain old farmer—an 
austere, precise man, who did everything by estab- 
lished rule, who could see no reason why people 
should grasp at things beyond what had been 
reached by their great grandfathers. He had three 
children—two boys and a girl. There was Jeremiah, 
seventeen years old, Samuel, fifteen, and Fanny, 
thirteen. 


It was a cold winter’s day. Samuel was in the 
kitchen, reading a book: so interested was he that 
he did not notice the entrance of his father.— 
Jeremiah was in the opposite corner, engaged in 
cyphering out a sum which he had found in his 
arithmetic. 


“Sam,” said the father to his youngest son, “have 
you worked out that sum yet?” 


“No, sir,” returned the boy, in a hesitating tone. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to stick to your arithmetic till 
you had done it?” uttered Mr. Winthrop, in a severe 
tone. 

Samuel hung down his head and looked troubled. 

“ Why hav’nt you done it ?” continued the father. 

“T can’t do it,” tremblingly returned the boy, 

“Can't do it! And why not? Look at Jerry 
there, with his slate and arithmetic. He had cy- 
phered further than you, long before he was your 


age.” 
“ Jerry was always fond of mathematical problems, 
sir, but I cannot fasten my mind on them. They 


have no interest to me.” 

“That’s because you don’t try to feel an interest 
in your studies What book is that you are read- 
ing ?” 

“It is a work on philosophy, sir.” 

“ A work on fiddlesticks! Go, put it away this 
instant, and then get your slate, and don’t let me 
see you away from your arithmetic again, until 
you can work out those roots. Do you understand 
me ?” 

Samuel made no reply, but silently he put away 
his philosophy, and then he got his slate and sat 
down in the chimney corner. His nether lip trem- 


bled, and his eyes moistened, for he was unhappy. 
His father had been harsh towards him, and he felt 
it was without cause. 


“Sam,” said Jerry, as soon as the old man had 
gone, “I will do that sum for you.” 

“No, Jerry,” returned the younger brother, but 
with a grateful look; “that would be deceiving fath- 
er. I will try to do the sum, though I fear I shall 
not succeed.” 


Samuel worked very hard, but all to no purpose. 
His mind was not on the subject before him. The 
roots and squares, the bases, hypothenuses, and per- 
| pendiculars, though comparatively simple in them- 
selves, were to him a mingled mass of incomprehen- 
sible things, and the more he tried the more did he 
become perplexed and bothered. 


The truth was, his father did not understand him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncommonly intel- 
ligent for one of his age. Mr Winthrop was a 
thorough mathematician—he never yet came across 
the problem he could not solve, and he desired that 
his boys should be like him; for he conceived that the 
‘acme of educational perfection lay in the power of 
conquering Euclid; and he often expressed his 
opinion that, were Euclid living then, he could “give 
ithe old geometrician a hard tussel.” He seemed 
|not to comprehend that different minds were made 
with different capacities, and what one mind grasped 
with ease, another of equal power would fail to com- 
| prehend. Hence, because Jeremiah progressed ra- 
| pidly with his mathematieal studies, and could al- 
jready survey a piece of land of many angles, he im- 
| agined that Samuel made no progress in the same 
| branch,because he was idle and careless, and treated 
him accordingly. He never candidly conversed 
with his younger son, with a view to ascertain the 
true bent of his mind, but he had his own standard 
‘of the power of all minds, and he pertinaciously ad- 
| hered to it. 

There was another thing that Mr. Winthrop could 
not see, and that was that Samuel was continually 
|pondering upon such profitable matters as interest- 
jed him, and that he was scarcely ever idle; nor did 
his father see, either, that if he even wished his boy 
to become a mathematician, he was pursuing the 
very course to prevent such a result. Instead of 
endeavoring to make the study interesting to the 
child, he was making it obnoxious. 








The dinner hour came, and Samuel had not work- 
ed out the sum. His father was angry, and obliged 
the boy to go withont his dinner, at the same time 
telling him that he was an idle, lazy child. 

Poor Samuel left the kitchen and went up to his 
chamber, and there he sat and cried. At length 
his mind seemed to pass from the wrong he had suf- 
fered at the hand of his parent, and took another 
turn, and the grief marks letf his face. There was 
a large fire in the room below his chamber, so that 
he was not very cold; and getting up he went toa 
small closet, and from beneath a lot of old clothes 
he dragged forth some long strips of wood, and 
commenced whittling. It was not for mere pastime 
that he whittled, for he was fashioning some curi- 
ous affair from those pieces of wood. He had bits 
of wire, little scraps of tin plate, pieces of twine, 
and dozens of small wheels that he had made himself, 
and he seemed to be working to get them together 
after some peculiar fashion of his own. 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away, when 
his sister entered the chamber. She had her apron 
gathered upon her hand, and after closing the door 
softly behind her, she approached the spot where 
her brother sat. 

“ Here, Sammy—see, I have brought you some- 
thing to eat. I know you must be hungry.” 
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As she spoke, she opened her apron and took out 
four cakes, and a piece of pie and cheese. The boy 
was hungry, and he hesitated not to avail himself of 
his sister's kind offer. He kissed her as he took 
the cake and thanked her. 

“Oh, what a pretty thing that is you are mak- 
ing!” uttered Fanny, as ws Fron upon the result 
of her brother's labors. “ Won't you give it to me 
after it is done ?” 

“Not this one, sister,” returned the boy, with a 
smile ; “but as soon as I get time I will make you 
one equally as pretty.” 

Fanny thanked her brother, and shortly after- 
wards left the room, and the boy resumed his work. 

At the end of a week, the various materials that 
had been subject to Sammy’s jack-knife and pin- 
cers had assumed form and comeliness, and they 
were jointed and grooved together in a curious com- 
bination. 

The embryo philosoper set the machine—for it 
looked much like a machine—upon the floor, and 
then stood off and gazed upon it. His eyes gleam. 
ed with a peculiar glow of satisfaction, and he look- 
ed proud and happy. While he yet stood and 
gazed upon the child of his labors, the door of the 
chamber opened and his father entered. - 


“ What! are you not studying!” exclaimed Mr. 
Winthrop, as he noticed the boy standing in the mid- 
die of the floor. 

Samuel trembled when he heard his father’s voice, 
and he turned pale with fear. 


‘*Ha! what is this?” said Mr. Winthrop, as he 
canght sight of the curious construction on the floor, 
“This is the secret of your idleness. Now I see 
how it is that you cannot master your studies. You 
spend your time in making playhouses and fly pens. 
I'll see whether you'll attend to your lessons or not. 
There |” 


As the father uttered that common interjection, he 
placed his foot upon the object of his displeasure.— 
Ihe boy uttered a quick cry, and sprung forward, 
but too late; the curious construction was crushed 
to atoms—the labor of long weeks was gone. The 
lad gazed for a moment upon the mass of ruins, and 
then, covering his face with his hands, he barst into 
tears. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed ?” said Mr. Winthrop; “a 
great boy like you to spend yonr time on such clap- 
traps, and then cry about it, because I choose that 
you should attend to your studies. Now go out to 
the barn and help Jerry to shell corn.” 

The boy was too full of grief to make any expla- 
nations, and without a word he left his chamber, 
but for long days afterwards he was sad and down 
hearted. 

“Samuel,” said Mr. Winthrop, one day after the 
spring had opened, “I have seen Mr. Young, and 
he is willing to take you as an apprentice. Jerry 
and I can get along on the farm, and I think the 
best thing you can do is to learn the blacksmith’s 
trade. I have given up all hope of ever making a 
surveyor out of you, ard if you had a farm you 
wonld not know how to survey it or lay it out. Jer- 
ry will soon be able to take my place as a surveyor, 
nud | have already made arrangements for having 
him sworn, and obtaising his commission. Bat your 
trade is a good one, however, and I have no doubt 
you will be able to make a living at it.” 

Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neighboring 
town, and he carried on quite an extensive busi- 
ness, and, moreover, he had the reputation of being 
afine man. Samuel was delighted with his father’s 


proposal, and when he learned that Mr. Young 
also carried on a large machine shop, he was in ec- 
stasies. His trunk was packed—a good supply of 
clothes having been provided, and after kissing his 
mother and sister, and shaking hands with father 
and brother, he mounted the stage and set off for 
his new destination. 

He found Mr. Young all he could wish, and went 
into his business with an assiduity that surprised his 
master. One evening, after Samuel Winthrop had 
been with his new master six months, the latter 
came into the shop after all the journeymen had 
quit work and gone home, and found the youth 
busily engaged in filing a piece of iron. There was 
quite a number of pieces lying on the bench by his 
side, and some of them were curiously rivetted to- 
gether and fixed with springs and slides, while oth- 
ers appeared not yet ready for their destined use.—- 
Mr Your ascertained what the young workman 





| 
b= up to, and he not only encouraged him in his 


undertaking, but he stood for half an hour and 
watched him at his work, Next day Samuel Win- 
throp was removed from the blacksmith’s shop to 
the machine shop. 

Samuel often visited his parents. At the end of 
two years his father was not a little surprised when 
Mr. Young informed him that Samuel was the most 
useful hand in his employ. Time flew fast. Sam- 
|uel was twenty-one. Jeremiah had been free almost 
two years, and he was one of the most accurate and 
| trustworthy surveyors in the county. 
| Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest son with 
| pride, and often expressed a wish that his other son 
| could have been like him. Samuel bad come home 
'to visit his parents, and Mr. Young had come with 
| him. 
| “Mr. Young,” said Mr, Winthrop. after the tea- 
| things had been cleared away, “ that is a fine facto- 
| ry they have erected in your town.” 
| “Yes,” replied Mr. Young; “there are three of 
| them, and they are doing a heavy business.” 
| “I understand they have an extensive machine 
| shop connected with the factories. Now, if my boy 
Sam is as good a workman as you say he is, perhaps 
he might get a first-rate situation there.” 

Mr. Young iooked at Samuel, and smiled. 
| “ By the way,” continued the old farmer, “what 
is all this noise I hear and see in the newspapers 
| about these patent Winthrop looms? They tell me 
they go ahead of anything that ever was got up be- 
fore.” 

“ You must ask your son about that,” returned 
Mr. Young. “ That’s some of Samuel’s business,” 
“Eh? What? Myson? Some of Sam—” 

The old man stopped short, and gazed at his son. 
He was bewildered. It could not be that his son— 
his idle son—was the inventor of the great power 
‘loom that had taken all the manufacturers by sur- 

rise. 
ar What do you mean?” he at length asked. 

“Tt is simply this, father, that this loom is mine,” 
returned Samuel with a look of conscious pride. “I 
have invented it, and have taken a patent right, and 
have lately been offered ten thousand dollars for the 
patent right in two adjoining States. Don't you re- 
member that clap-trap you crushed with your foot 
six years ago?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, whose eyes were 
bent on the floor, and over whose mind a new light 
seemed to be breaking. 

“Well,” continued Samuel, “that was almost a 
pattern of the very loom I have set up in the facto- 
ries, though of course I have made alteration and 
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improvement, and there is room for improvement|nity and honor. Tohis school, he must be regarded 


yet.” 4 
“ And that was what you were studying when you 


used to fumble about my loom so much,” said Mrs. | 


Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother. Even then I had con- 
ceived the idea I have since carried out.” 

“ And that is why you could not understand my 
mathematical problems,” uttered Mr, Winthrop, as 
hes og from his chair, and took the youth by the 

and. 

“ Samuel, my son, forgive me for the harshness I 
have used towards you: I have been blind, and now 
I see how I misunderstood you. While I thought 
you idle and careless, you were solving a philoso- 
a problem that I could never have compre- 
ended. Forgive me, Samuel, I meant well enough 
but lacked judgment and discrimination.” 

Of course the old man had long before been for- 
given of his harshness, and his mind was open to 
a new lesson in human nature. It was simply this: 

Different minds have different capacities; man’s 
mind cannot be driven to love that for which it has 


| for the time being, as standing in the place of the 
|parent. His pupils depend on him implicitly to sup- 
|ply their intellectnal wants, and regard him as the 
source of authority and right instruction. The en- 
tire interests of the school are under his control, and 
he is responsible for the order and government of 
the same; and as he progresses and sees his pupils 
|advancing into the regions of independent thought, 
‘his work becomes complicated and difficult. To 
hold together in harmonious action a number of 


| 
| 


|minds, different in their structure, requires a lofty 


|purpose and uncomplyiog firmness. The teacher, 


’|more than the parent, leads the child to the foun- 


‘tains of instruction, and isin closer communion with 
him in early life, 

In the school room the best system of govern- 
ment should exist, as it is there, in most cases, the 


no taste. First, seek to understand the natural abil-| child receives its first impressions of moral obliga- 


ities and dispositions of children, and then in your | tion, authority, law and its sanctions. 


management of their education for after life, gov- 
ern yourself accordingly. George Combe, the great- 
est moral philosopher of his day, could hardly reck- 
on in simple addition, and Colburn, the arithmeti- 
cian, could not write out a commonplace address.— 





lalive and active. 


Government 
is the means by which the influence of the teacher 
is preserved and the obedience of the pupil kept 
It is also important, in powerfully 
impressing the child’s mind, and preparing him wil- 


Mozart was a genius in music, and perhaps could lingly to receive the lessons which are imparted to 


have become a good weaver; but the music of the 
loom would be more pleasaut to the ear of Cart- 


wright than to his, and more profitable to the 
world. 








Addresses, Reports, &e. 


AN ESSAY ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, 
Read by Miss Saran A. M’Coot, before the Schuyl- 
kill Co. Teachers’ Institute, at Tamaqua, November 
5, 1856. 


Government is absolutely necessary to the happi- | 


ness and security of every community. As well 
might the architect hope to erect a beautiful, exten- 
sive superstructure without a foundation, as for the 
teacher to expect success in the exercise of his voca- 
tion without government. A properly proportioned 
oundation is no more indispensable to the safety 
and permanency of the building, than suitable gov- 
ernment is to the successful prosecution of the teach- 
er’s work. 

The subject of government has been too superfi- 
cially uuderstood, some insisting upon too much, 
others upon too little. It is to be feared that in 
some cases, the teacher places more confidence in the 
strength of his lungs and that of the ferule, than in 
his intellect, forgetting that mind must be swayed 
and governed by mind. Here, however, I would 
not forget the words of the wisest of men, that he 
who spares the rod spoils the child. The views of 
government, here given, do not conflict with the 
words of Solomon; the rod must be used, but only 
in cases where milder means have failed. 
acher of a school occupies a station of dig- 





ho Pupils, under intelligent and just government, 


will, in the very nature of things, respect and love 
itheir teacher. From the teacher, this love is easily 
‘transferred to his precepts, so that they will not only 
hear attentively, but obey cheerfully and implicitly, 
the instructions given them. 

To govern well, requires a knowledge both of the 
heart and mind. Children will neither be success- 
‘fully instructed or governed except by those they 
\love; and they love none except those by whom 
they esteem themselves beloved. A child can dis- 
cern his real or true friends as easily as a man; no 
one watches more closely the conduct and character 
of those around him, than he does. If we wouid be 
useful to or exert an influence over him, we must feel 
kindly and act kindly towards him; for we find that 
the firm, but kind, affectionate teacher, is beloved 
and regarded as a dear friend. 

No teacher is competent to discharge the onerous 
duties of the school, without suitable government; 
and it is impossible to secure that government 
which is indispensable to the well-being and good 
order of all concerned, unless there is a deep con- 
viction of its importance felt by the teacher himself, 
leading him to make strenuons and unremitting ef- 
forts for its accomplishment. Each pupil on enter- 
ing school, should know that he enters school not 
only for the purpose of attending to his studies, but 
that there are rules to be observed, and laws to be 
obeyed;—which rules and laws are instituted to pro- 
mote the peace, harmony and general happiness of 
all. 

I know that there is an opinion, which prevails to 
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some extent, that all law is oppressive, and conse-|each other in efforts to take the cloak from the pe- 
quently a desire is shown to throw off all restraint. |destrian traveler. “The wind made the first attempt. 
Whatever may be the character of the laws that| By a sudden gust, he lifted the loose garment, but 
govern other communities, I am confident, that it is the man feeling himself in danger of suffering loss, 
not so in relation to school government. The rules | caught again his flying mantle and gathered it more 
and regulations that are there instituted, are not the \closely about him. The wind blew more fiercely.— 
product of capricious or severe minds, but the best |The traveller only gathered more closely the folds 
efforts of intelligent and benevolent men,—men who |f his cloak. The wind collected all its force, and 
have been pupils themselves, and who can and do came in a whirling tornado. The traveller buckled 
sympathize with youthful minds. The government | his cloak tightly about his person, and rendered it 
that is needed and asked for, is not oppressive—its \easier to take cloak and traveller away together than 
name and its nature is, Protection. Yet, reasonable |separate them. No effect had been produced except 
as this kind of government is, it is opposed by the jt stimulate the man to the most determined and 
pupil, and unfortunately some parents too often en- |successful resistance. The sun commenced bis effort. 
courage this opposition. |The traveller perceived no effort at all. He saw only 
A teacher, more than any other, should possess |# quiet beauty and brightness in the heavens. He 
an amiable temper, connected with firmness and de- walked oa with elastic step, and all unconscious to 
cision of character, as he will frequentiy meet with ‘himself, unbuckled the closest band of his cloak.— 
pupils who resist all government, and parents who | Onward he passed, the sun’s beams, still baptizing 
are unreasonable and discontented, though there | his entire person with its noiseless flood. The tra- 
may be no cause for it. veller loosened another fold of his mantle. The sun 
There is no community where laws and govern-|made no demonstration of increased effort. He 
ment are more necessary, and the governing power of only continued the same meek and quiet shining. — 
the school should be committed to one mind; that |The traveller came to the shadow of a great rock, 
government which is conducted by one presiding, and paused, and deliberately laid off his cloak, fold- 
controling mind, being the best. This is the character |ed it, and sat down upon it to rest. He knew that 
of the government of Heaven—also that of the fam- | the wind had made an unsuccessful endeavor to take 
ily—and it should be that of the school. There is |from him his garment, but he scarcely knew that 
great opposition to placing too much power in the the sun had sought for it, and yet he had cheerfully 
hands of one man, as it is generally supposed, ir that | given it to him.” 
case, there is a great tendency to pervert and abuse | ‘Thus it is with the teacher who understands the 
it; but it is evident, that, as the teacher is regarded | art of governing. He has all his plans matured, but 
as the centre of knowledge and the spring from | they are not drawn out on paper before the school, 
which all the streams of knowledge flow, he must | but deeply fixed in his own mind, and with meek 
necessarily possess the control of those minds which jsad noiseless, but decided spirit, he silently and unhe- 
constantly call upon him for instruction. |sitatingly carries them into effect. He possesses an 
Some schools need more government than others, |¢Xtended knowledge of human nature and especially 
but all require it, and none can be prosperous and | of the peculiar workings of the youthful mind, so as 
happy without it. Without this, there can be no|t® control matters and institute plans to meet the 
wise and healthy influence exercised over the school, | endless varieties of cases that will be presented to 
If the teacher speak loudly, harshly, quickly or pet- him for adjustment. He has ingenuity to execute. 





ulantly to his pupils, and there is an evident out- 
breaking of impatience, he has not self. government. 
This he must have, for if he will not govern himself, 
he cannot govern others. 

Government is an art. There should be no desire 
to display authority ; the teacher must possess it, 
but it should be concealed as much as possible.— 
Some think it is indispensable to good government, 
that authority should be prominent and continually 
felt. 1 do not think so. The warming and animat- 
ing influence of love and kindness, has more power 
in controling and governing mind, than storming 
wrath and bluster. 

The exercise of the gentler virtues in the admin- 
istration of the government, may be beaatifully illus- 





He is prompt and steadfast; and by ready and skil- 
ful action secures order, respect and obedience. 

I am fully convinced in my own mind, from my 
entire experience as a teacher, that the theory here- 
in presented and advocated, if persisted in, will not 
often fail. Yet I am just as clearly convinced, that 
no theory or system can be spread out on paper 
that will fully meet every case. There are excep- 
‘tions to every general rule. Therefore, when the 
‘gentler means are tried and prove inefficient, and the 
|pupil is unsubdued, the sterner and more severe 
‘measures must be brought into requisition. And 





| when the conflict is entered into, the teacher must 


be firm,—there must be no hesitation, no time-serv- 
ing policy, as the contest is one of principle, and in- 


trated by the influence of the sun compared with | dispensable to the peace, happiness and good order 


that of the wind, in the fable, when they vied with 


of the school. Power and authority must be deposited 
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either in the hands of the teacher or the pupils. If | is Discipline. The meaning of this word is quite 


it is entrusted to the discretion of an educated, in- beer ers bat om acme” oy St om weet 

: a ., |the application of law—law as understood to be a 
telligent teacher, there is little doubt but that it pale of action, physical or moral. Discipline is its 
will be used only to promote the peace, good order life, or that by which conformity to it is compelled. 


and harmony of the school ; but if the teacher is not | Taking it in this sense, it at once assumes an impor- 


to be-entrusted with this necessary power and author- | tance so great, that we could not contemplate even 
a temporary suspension of it without supreme ter- 


ity, we can expect nothing but capriciousness and |. 


anarchy in the school room. | _If we examine the material creation, we shall find 
that law is so perfectly applied, and so wisely adjust- 
ON DISCIPLINE. ed, that its results may be calculated upon with 


A Lecture delivered before the Teachers’ Institute of |™athematical precision. Whether we consider the 


Jefferson county at Brookville, on the 24th of Oct., ‘paticles of water evaporated by the sunbeams, which 
1856, by I. G. Gorpon, Esq. are too small for discovery by the most powerful op- 


‘tical instruments, or those vast bodies that render 

PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE INSTITUTE. | ° ° ‘ ° 
‘glorious the midnight sky, and whose magnitudes 
Lapies AND GenTLEMEN :—The Common School strike us with astonishment, it is the same; in all, 
system is a great and good one. It has been a pri- | equally, we find the impress of the same disciplin- 
mary object of enlightened American Statesmen ary power. Suspend this governing power, and 
from the days of the Pilgrims down to the presevt | what then? Suppose we remove the law regulating 
time. He that fails to perceive its immediate con- | evaporation, our first example. How fearful the re- 
nection with Republicanism, merits either our pity sult! The atoms of water would no longer rise from 
or our contempt: Our pity if he is too ignorant to the sea, the rain would no longer fall from the 
understand it ; and our contempt if he is too selfish | clouds, the rivers would roll their last tribute to the 
to acknowlege it. He that has only learned to read, | ocean, and forever leave their channels dry and dus- 
has opened the door of the temple of knowledge ; he ty; the ocean, in its turn, would become stagnant, 
may enter and partake of all its riches. ‘Che great |/a great lake of death; the heavens above us would 
Journals, that pour out from our city presses, make be as brass, the earth beneath us iron, whilst man, 
him a cosmopolite, though he stir not from his own | gaunt with famine and thirst, would wither and die 


domicil. He becomes acquainted with his own and | like a blasted flower. 
foreign countries ; with all topics, military or civil; 





In the moral world we find another example of 
with all plans, inventions and ideas, promulgated by | this governing power, and it is here that we come, 






the greatest minds. It is thus he prepares, or may 


prepare, himself for that most important right of the | giver himself. 


freeman, the elective franchise. 
The system of Common school education does, at 


|more immediately, in contact with the great Law- 


God has established the moral law, 
given it to mar in his own language, that he might 
not mistake it, and annexed to its violation a sanc- 


fleast put this much within the power of every minor | tion, not only severe and terrible in its character, 


in this commonwealth. But another, and immensely 


important result of the common schools, is, that in 
it the prospective governors of our country are 
brought face to face. 
upon which the high, the low, the rich and the poor 
are marshaled, and where “palmam qui meruit” is the 


'but infinite in its duration. 


The necessity of this 
law and its sanction might easily be demonstrated, 
but we apprehend that such a task in a christian 


It is the equalizing platform |community, would be supererogatory; it is enough 


that “the Master says so.” Nevertheless, we may 


l observe, that the want of this moral law would pro- 


motto. It is here the ragged and barefooted urchin | duce effects more disastrous than the want of phy- 


may occupy the head, whilst his more daintily clad 
neighbor remains at the foot of the class; and du- 
ring the hours of recess, the superior physical 
strength of the former may be manifested in the an- 
gry chastisement, or generous protection of the lat- 
ter. 

We therefore reiterate that the connection of this 
system with the perpetuation of our political insti- 
tutions, is sufficiently obvious to every reflecting 
mind, and all murmering aguinst it should be attrib- 
uted to selfishness or ignorance. But the value of 
our Common Schools depends entirely upon their 
administration. A system may be absolutely per- 
fect in itself, but if improperly administrated it loses 
its vitality and is worthless. A Michael Angelo 
may produce the most splendid architectural designs, 
but if intelligent mechanics are rot found to execute 
those designs, they remain where they began, mere- 
ly beautiful conceptions. It is eminently so with 
the subject under consideration; the design is ex- 
cellent, but the practical fulfilment of that design 
is what alone renders it useful. 

We are then to direct our attention to the work- 
ing part of this great national institution, and con- 
sider how we may best make it answer the end of 
its creation. To accomplish this end requires the 
concurrence of many things. We shall treat of 
but one, and as we conceive, the most important ; it 





sical law. Abrogate this great code, and you at 
once unbridle the most fierce and terrible passions 
of man; you convert him into a demon, and his 
world into a hell. 

Municipal law furnishes us another example of 
the good effect flowing from discipline, and of its 
practical necessity. It is this law which pro- 
tects us from the violence of wicked men and 
secures our lives and property. Few persons 
are aware of what they owe to the disciplinary 
character of the municipal law. ‘lhe farmer oc- 
eupies his land in peace from year to year, and 
peacefully transmits it to his children; and yet 
probably during his whole life, he has not once 
thought that it was to this institution that he owed 
all his peace and security ‘There was a time inthe 
history of England, though the principles of the 
common law were then known, when the farmers, in 
consequenee of repeated and continuous acts of op- 
pression on the part of those who controlled the 
power of the kingdom, actually forsook their lands 
and preferred starvation, to the precarious and ser- 
vile life which they led. This state arose not from 
a want of law, but from the neglect of its proper 
administration. The sanetion or vindieatory part 
of this law, consists of fines, imprisonment and death. 
The necessity of such a sanction is sufficiently ob- 





vious from the contrast already exhibited. 
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Man is subject to all the laws referred to. To |sufficient, civil law would be wholly useless, for it 
the first in regard to his corporal system ; to the se- is after all, a mere reiteration, accompanied with an 
cond as regards his moral nature; and to the third |immediate penalty, of the moral law. For irstance, 
in regard to his relation to government. Upon the | what would be the necessity of a reiteration in our 
peeete observance of them depends his happiness. | penal code of “Thou shalt not steal”, if no one was 
f he is obedient to the precepts of the first, he en- | inclined to steal? It is the notorious fact, that man 
sures to himself a healthful physical constitution |is prone to do that which he knows to be wrong, 
and long life; submission to the second, secures his | that gives rise to the necessity of compulsion; and 
tranquility, peace of conscience and eternal felicity; | hence results municipal law. What shall we say 
whilst a compliance with the third, confers upon him then of the moral suasion school governors; who 
security and respect. On the other hand, disobedi- undertake to govern children upon principles which 
ence to these is followed by disease, wretchedness, | prove wholly inadequate for their parents and guar- 
insecurity, perpetual terror and everlasting misery. |dians? The passions of the child are similar to 
We might produce minor examples, ad infinitnm, those of the adult, whilst the latter possesses a ma- 
of the importance of discipline in every department |turity of judgment and discrimination wanting in 
of active life, but the great primary examples which the former; and yet the teacher is expected to gov- 
we have already adduced, are amply sufficient for |¢™ by an appeal to the understanding in the one 
our purpose. icase, whilst a similar attempt in the other, would, 
The question now remains, if the principle under /t once, be considered irrational, iat 
consideration is so absolutely necessary for the gov-| That man is inclined to evil from his youth, is not 
ernment of men and nature, ought it to be omitted in | mere theological dogma, but a natural and moral 
the regulation and government of the child in our truth established by all experience; a truth deplor- 
Common Schools? Whilst the father is coerced ed by all good men from the foundation of the 
by the most terrible punishments, should the son be | World, and to correct which, has called forth their 
abandoned to his own will? Theoretically all will wited and continuous efforts. These efforts have 
answer no, but practically, the answer is very differ- | been productive of results highly beneficial. They 
ent. All men admit that a disorderly school is sim- | have civilized the savage : formed a polished socie- 
ply a public nuisance, and that a teacher who can- ty from the rudest materials; and in some measure, 


not govern, ought at once to resign his post. 


But when we come to inquire how, or by what 
means that government is to be effected, we find aj 
great diversity of opinion. Some propose moral | 
suasion; others, coercion. We declare unhesita- 


though but to a limited degree, counteracted this 
general proclivity to evil. But from whence did 
their arguments derive their force and vitality ?— 
Simply from the fact that all crime is followed by 
its peculiar and inevitable punishment. As an in- 
stance, suppose the existence of a community that 


tingly in favor of the latter, for several reasons. |knew no law: where every man was habitually en- 


Our first is, that we have never known a large gayed in perpetrating the greatest crimes upon his 
school governed by moral suasion. True, we have |neighbors. Now, of course, each in his turn would 
heard of teachers who could so govern, but we have | expect and experience a retaliation equally gross. 
never enjoyed that sight, and as we grow older, and | Here we see from the very nature of things, crimi- 
more incredulous of latter day miracles, we find our-| nal punishes criminal. But independently of this 
selves settling down into the conviction that such a} matual retribution, the mind of each member of 
teacher is a pure and unadulterated myth. I bave this community, would be filled with perpetual fear 
known fathers who roundly asserted that they had | that would consume his vitals like some Promethean 
so governed their childron, but strict investigation | yyiture. Now under these circumstances, it is 
sroved that the children governed their fathers.— | quite probable, that a sage who should propose a 

‘bat man who could, by the mere force of moral |correction of these evils, by the establishment of 
suasion, govern our primary school in this borough, | good and wholesome laws, would be listened to with 
would be, not only one among a thousand men, but| attention and his suggestions adopted, The reason 


one among a thousand ages ; his precepts would be | 
oracles worthy of the most careful preservation. | 


But our second reason is, that it is contrary to all | 
analogy. Infinite wisdom has adopted a different | 
plan. His laws are enforced by the most terrible | 
pevalties. Life and death are placed before the 
sentient being; obey and live, disobey and die, is 
the irrevocable sentence. God persuades, so do all 
good legislators; but the incorrigible are always 
and certainly coerced by the most condign punish- 
ment. But if moral suasionists are right, how comes 
it that corcion forms part of the moral government? 
And how does it happen that in the physical gov- 
ernment it is better for man to obey than disobey? 
Is it not because of the penalty that follows diso- | 
bedience? Again, what legislator, possessed of san- | 
ity, has ever appeared in this world, who proposed | 
to govern men by a mere appeal to their common) 
sense and judgment? Go, search records, ancient 
and modern, and find me such a one. Your labor 
would certainly be vain; no such attempt has ever 
been made. The reason is obvious; the very ne- 
cessity of civil law, implies also the necessity 
of coercion to give it force. If an appeal to 
the moral sense and judgment of man were alone 








is sufficiently obvious; for a neglect of his advice 
must result in a continuation of the former disasters, 

So it is quite possible that the dyspeptic epicure 
will follow the advice of his physician to restrain his 
appetite, when informed that his glutony will pro- 
duce death. But that advice would be unavailing 
if he did not fear the result following its neglect.— 
Here then, we call your attention to the fact, that 
the soul of moral suasion is the fear of punishment, 

Now all this applies with double force to the child 
in the school room; because the man may be at- 
tracted by some future good, or fear some future 
danger, but not so the child : it regards present good 
or evil only. If you appeal to the ultimate necessi- 
ty of an education to qualify it for active life, your 
argument is ineffectual, because it has experienced 
no such necessity. Try to dazzle the young mind 
with ambition, and you will find, in all probability, 
that its most sublime ideas find their climax in the 
circus rider or peripatetic organist. What will you 
now do? Your suasive influences fail for want of 
an operative motion. Your necessities are not a 
child’s necessities ; you ambition is not a child’s 
ambition. You only see stern realities, but it only 
the gorgeous imagery of youth. The rain falls 
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from the clouds; you view it with satisfaction, for 
it fertilizes your fields; on the other hand, he re- 

rds it with disappointment as it stops his play.— 

ere then we see the supreme folly of attempting 
to operate upon the young mind through influences 
that cannot possibly reach it; and as we have before 
remarked, even if you could bring those influences 
to bear, you still operate with a power that has fail- 
ed to subdue the parent and guardian. 

We think then that we have shown, that in order 
to make our common schools subserve the end of 
their creation, we must bring into them a disciplin- 
ary power equivalent to that which governs the bal- 
ance of the world. “Chastise thy son while there 
is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying” 
must be the motto, not only of every well-governed 
family, but also of every well governed school. We 
do not mean to inculcate the idea of extreme se- 
verity, such as would reduce the teacher to the grade 
of an arbitrary tyrant; but the breach of his com- 
mands should always be followed by such a use of 
the rod, as would render their reviolation unlikely. 
In this way a controlling power is brought to bear 
upon the mind of the child, because we have here a 
present evil following disobedience, and such an one 
as it easily comprehends, 

A teacher’s rules should be few and reasonable, 
and their wilfal infraction always followed by punish- 
ment. In these two principles consists the whole 
art of school government. We have seen a long 
and minute code of written rules stuck up by the 
tutor, upon the walls of a school room. hese at 
first would strike the pupil with awe from the very 
formality of the affair, but it would soon discover 
that the law giver had forgotten a large part of his 
own code, or if his memory was not at fault, that he 
had found by experience that it was too cumbrous 
to enforce. Now the effect of this is evil; for the 
child will naturally infer that if one of a set of rules 
may be violated with impunity, with like impunity 
he may violate the whole. 

Two general rules are probably all that are neces- 
sary. They are :—first, that the pupil must learn ; 
and secondly, that he must conduct himself in an 
orderly manner. These are so reasonable in their 
character that the mind of the child readily axsents 
to them, and when the teacher is firm it will always 
expect punishment to follow their infraction. Much 
of course depends upon the character of the teacher. 
If he is firm, not given to anger, and just, he will 
command the respect and obedience of the pupil.— 
If, on the other hand, he is of a vacilating disposi- 
tion, sometimes passionately punishing small offen- 
ees, and at other times passing over without notice, 
those of greater magnitude, he may set it down as 
a fixed fact, that he has missed his calling and our 
advice to him would be to try some other profes- 
sion. 

Let us now turn to the effect of this discipline 
upon the youth. As we have shown, man is gov- 
erned by omnipotent powers; he must break or 
bend. How exceedingly terrible are those powers ! 
If he violate natural law, death follows; if munici- 
pal law, the jail, the penitentiary, the gallows 
awaits him; if Divine law, the eternally consuming 
fires of Hell reach up for him. But childhood is 
the forming condition of man; if the child learns 
obedience, the man will not likely prove disorderly ; 
if, on the other hand it is permitted to grow up wil- 
ful and idle, it is more than likely, that community 
will find a pest, and the criminal courts a subject. 

Where then shall we commence this process which 
is to end in the obedient and law honoring man ?— 








We answer first in the family,—and if discipline is 
here properly administered, less of it will be requir- 
ed elsewhere; and secondly, in the schoolroom, 
And here this vat svt process becomes of first 
importance, from the lamentable fact that it is too 
much neglected at home. The proper exercise of 
this process is absolutely superior to every thing 
else. Better a thousand times as a school teacher, 
is a good disciplinarian than a good scholar. Com- 
cacy is certainly better off with an obedient and 
peaceful ignoramous, than a learned villain. If the 
teacher has subdued a wilful and wayard child, he 
has laid the foundation of a good man, and has 
peeves a blessing to the state: if on the other hand 

e has only imparted knowledge to it, he has sim- 
ply given it greater powers for evil and rendered it 
the more dangerous. We perceive therefore that 
discipline in the school room is of primary impor- 
tance, and when compared to it, even education is 
but secondary. The frst inquiry of a board of di- 
rectors, when a teacher presents himself for employ- 
ment, should be, whether or not, he could govern 
well, If he fail in this particular, he should not be 
employed, even though he possesses the learning of 
a Mezzofanti, for he will do more harm than good. 
He will only confirm the children in bad habits, and 
learn them no good ones. 

To you, teachers, I would therefore say, study 
government. It is indeed, after all, the climax of 
human wisdom. Men, professedly wise, failing in 
this have become fools: and fools possessing this 
have been esteemed wise. To acquire this power, 
is indeed an arduous task, but it is well worth the 
effort. By its acquisition, you accomplish two ob- 
jects; firstly, you become the benefactors of com- 
munity,—the noblest of all motives, and secondly, 
it will beget within you a self-reliance that will 
be valuable to you in all your subsequent life.— 
Who are those who have become the rallying 
points of mankind ; who have made puppets of kings 
and toys of nations; and who have built for them- 
selves a fame imperishable as the everlasting hills? 
Simply they who have possessed large self-reliance ; 
who have unbounded fiith in themselves. They 
are the great rocks whose heads tower above the 
clovds that envelope ordinary mortals, and at 
whose feet the tempest of human passion breaks 
in vain. Look at them and learn; they have all 
the frailties of men, yet they seem to possess all 
powers of demi-Gods! They recognize no impos- 
sibilities; they undertake all things; they accom- 
plish all things. Where lies the secret of their 
success? Only in this: they have learned to govern. 
Learn ye likewise, and bear with you this motto, 
“aut tuveniam viam aut faciam.” 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Teachers’ Association of Mifflin 
County, Oct. 11, 1856, by I. J. Stine, President elect 
of the Association. 


Fettow Tracuers:—I arise before you to-day, 
with feelings of mingled character. By long estab- 
lished precedents there devolves upon me, on tak- 
ing the seat to which your preference has elevated 
me, the duty of saying something, however little, by 
way of introduction to “the chair.” In this matter I 
have not been left to follow my own inclination.— 
Had such been the case, I should have gladly list- 
ened to the address of another; or, not being al- 
lowed that pleasure, should at least have wanted 
time to prepare an address suitable to be delivered 
before an association of Teachers. But I comply 
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with custom, as well out of respect for yourselves, |school teachers) number more than ten thousand, it 
as for “ the powers that be ;” and because I feel that | must be coneeded that we are not a few, “ anyhow.” 
you, as teachers, are aware that “the school-mas-| And though we claim only to be teachers, it would 
ter” is not always an orator, and hence may claim |certainly be a very strange thing to find no respecta- 
the protection of the school boy,—“ don’t view me | bility in the profession. As this opinion is confined, 
with a critic’s eye.” Confiding also, in your judg-|however, to those “ benighted regions” of which I 
ment, rather in my own abilities, I have accepted |spoke a little while ago, we may dismiss it with a 
the honor conferred, by selecting me as your presid- | single consideration more. Who were the wisest and 
ing officer. Accept, therefore, in return, ladies and | best men of old? Who the greatest men and women 
gentlemen, my most grateful acknowledgment of |that everlived? History answers, “only teachers.” 
this honor, and the assurance that it shall be my | And who are some of the greatest and the best of 
Leap task to preside over your deliberations in ajour own day? Observation—the best of proof— 
spirit of impartiality, and to discharge, to the best | answers, “only teachers.” We claim as our own 
of my abilities, the duties of my office. Socrates and Plato; Luther and Calvin, and Knox, 
Our object, ir this Association, my fellow teach-|and Sophranius; Chalmers, and Blair, and Alexan- 
ers, as I understand it, is mutual improvement. We |der, and Horace Mann:—yea, Paul the apostle of 
are—at least we should be—a band of brothersand | God, and the Anointed One who called him to his 
sisters. Sisters and brothers of charity, the world|work. We claim also, “of the chief women, not a 
expects us to be. The only rivalry that should ex- |few”—good old Lois, the grandmother of ‘Timothy, 
ist among us, should be to surpass ourselves. and to}and Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Phelps, and others of our 
leave behind the slow and non-improving. To excel |own day, whose names are familiar to the world as 
in our profession should be our glory—to prove our- |“ household words.” Letus, then, havea care of the 
selves, each successive year, still more worthy the | dignity of our profession, 
high title of “Teacher,” our chiefconcern. Indeed! It becomes us, however, to be humble, as well as 
it is a duty incumbent upon us to show ourselves dil- | grateful, that our names are enrolled with such as I 
igent in our business—“ workmen that need not be have mentioned. Where are our Platos? and who 
ashamed.” ‘The day is past, in our own country at|is a Socrates among us? Where are our Luthers, 
least, when our calling was looked upon as other |and our Calvins, and our Knoxes, to pronounce the 
than honorable and ennobling. ‘They are now call-|truth at all hazards, and in the very face of persecu- 
ed “ benighted regions” where it is thought that|tion and death, amidst the clamors of those who 
“anybody will do for a school-master.” The differ- | thirst for blood, and the bitter anathemas of Popes 
ence between keeping school, and teaching sehool,|and Prelates? Where are our wise Sophraniuses, 
has become too apparent to be misunderstood. It|to teach our innocent Endalias lessons of wisdom 
has been discovered by the people that quackery ex- | from dead coals even? Where are our Blairs and 
ists in ours, as in other professions, and this discov-|our Alexanders ? and where may we find another 
ery has already done, and will yet do, wonders for|Chalmers? Horace Mann, we have, and other wor- 
our cause. thies, but where may we look for a modern Paul ?— 
But have we anything to fear from this discovery? |and where are our good old Loises—our teaching 
Not if we are faithful to our high calling, and honest | mothers and grandmothers in Israel? Perhaps you 
in the discharge of our duties. We have many | will say that opportunities only are wanting to pro- 
things—nay, all—to hope, rather. The honor and|duce mavy such. Perhaps you will tell me that we 
the dignity of our profession, are thus disclosed to | have them, if circumstances should call out the full 
the view of the people ; for it is only when we have |exercise of their qualities. It may be—I hope it is 
learned that quackery does exist in any pursuit of |so. And I do believe that often in the rude log 
life, that we are enabled to appreciate the lives and|school house by the wayside, though unknown to 
services of those who faithfully devote themselves to | the world and unnoticed, might be found a mind that, 
a discharge of the duties of that pursuit. We, then, | did circumstances require it, would put forth efforts 
should be the first to expose quackery in our profes- ‘as mighty and achieve deeds as great as any of the 
sion, and the loudest in our denunciations of it.—| efforts and deeds of bygone days. And while it be- 
Long yet may the false teacher continue to exercise |comes us individually to be modest of our own me- 
his worse than fiendish influence over the minds and |rits and unpretending of our own abilities, it be- 
the hearts of many, in disguised quackery, dosing | comes us none the less to support the character of 
out his nostrums, under the pretext that if they will|our calling, and to be ready at all times for any 
not cure, they are at least harmless, and will not kill. |emergency—prepared to do battle as good soldiers, 
But it is our duty to be true to our calling, and to | for the cause in which we have enlisted. It becomes 
equip ourselves, and be strong like men and women |us also to take as our standard of excellence, the 
in ridding the earth of so fearful a curse. Yes, it is|character of the greatest of our profession—to be 
ours, my fellow teachers, to wipe those guilty stains | satisfied with no mean attainments; but with the 
from earth’s fair face. Surely it becomes us then to | motto, “ what man has done, man may do,” coupled 
be up and doing. with that wonder-working decision, “I will try,” to 
But let us not deceive ourselves. While it is our | press onward and upward, determined that only time 
duty to be faithful in the exercise of our commission, |shall be wanting to place ourselves side by side with 
and to guard the world against the influence of false | those teachers, who are called the greatest and the 
teachers and false systems of instruction. it is no | best. 
less our duty to guard ourselves against the world,} There is an ambition which is pure and honorable. 
and our profession against unwarranted attacks. I|There is a sanctified ambition. It is not wrong to 
am aware that to all right thinking persons our call- | be ambitious, provided that ambition be pure. To 
ing appears in its proper light, as an honorable, and|be preferred and advanced in any calling is not 
a high calling. But it is also notorious that there | wrong; nor is it wrong to seek preferment and ad- 
is another opinion abroad in the land—that “school | vancement, The evil is in seeking to build up a rep- 
teachers are not much, anyhow.” Well, whether we |utation for ourselves on the ruins of the reputations 
are very “much” or not, when we take into consid-|of others, and in seeking to rule when it would be- 
eration, that in Pennsylvania alone, we (common'!come us better toobey. Let us make it our object 
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to qualify ourselves thoroughly for the duties incum- | the work of the true and faithful teacher one of no 
bent upon us, and others will not be slow to recog- less dignity, and of no less importance. I am aware 
nize our qualifications ; nor will the world, cold and | that if we consider the work of the teacher, merely 
heartless as it is in many respects, withhold from us ‘as that of hearing a routine of lessons recited, parrot 
the honors due. We will find friends enough to like, as is too frequently the case, we might not 
plead our cause, and our own character will be a safe claim for it so high a standing among the callings 
passport in times of trial and of advancement. lof men. But when we consider that this is not the 

e will find, however, that if we are fearless and end of education—when we reflect that its object is 
faithful in the discharge of our duties, even this |to make men and women for the future of life, and 
fearless faithfulness will cause some unthinking—or for eternity,—is it claiming too much to say that it is 
rather evil-thinking—persons to judge evil of us.— the greatest and most responsible work in which 
The trials and difficulties incident to our calling I men and women may be engaged? Ah! ours is a 
need not enumerate—I could not if I would. To | calling not to be lightly esteemed. Ours is a three- 
each his own are best known. “ Every heart know-| fold work. Education is mental, physical, and mo- 
eth its own bitterness.”. To suppose with some, |ral or religions. In no one of these parts, however, 
however; that our profession is comparatively free | is it truly education, but in the three combined.— 
from trials and self-denials, is to betray but the|The work of the teacher, then, is a great work. It 
grossest ignorance of not only the profession itself, is his to rear the tender mind—“ to teach the young 
but of human nature and of ourselves. What with idea how to shoot.” It is his, not only to impart 





irregular attendance and dullness on the part of 


some pupils, selfishness and the want of interest on 


the part of some parents, and want of suitable ap- 


\merely secular knowledge, but also to imbue the 


hearts and characters of the young with those habits 
of virtue which shall make them honored and usefal 


icitizens of the world, and denizens of that “ better 





—— and not unfrequently of even passable text 
ooks for instraction, the poor teacher is yet goaded |country” of which we are told. It is his to instil 
on to make bright and thinkingscholars—useful and those principles which shall finally elevate them to 
learned citizens. the high position of angels; and, neglecting this, 
But we must not expect to pass through this he may be the unhallowed instrament of sinking 
world without some difficulties, nor without some them to the degradation of devils. 
enemies, if we would be true men and women, and| While, then, we may be proud of our calling, it 
especially if we would be true teachers. Our indi-| becomes us, as I have already said, to be humble, 
vidual enemies may be “few and far between,” bear-|and to inquire diligently what manner of spirit we 
ing no other resemblance to “ Angel visits,” howev- | are of. ave we assumed the responsibilities of 
er; but on looking abroad, we will find that this fair |the teacher’s station, from motives which will bear 
earth, and this fair country, and even our own proud | the scrutiny of the world and of Heaven? Are we 
commonwealth are cursed by an opinion which hasits sure that we are in our proper sphere, and that 
stronghold in some hearts that aresaid to be human, this is truly owr calling? Do we irresistibly feel 


and its origin with devils—that “the common schools 
are a nuisance of which it would be well to rid our- 
selves,” and that “only those should be educated 
we are able to pay for it.” God be thanked that he 
has put it into other hearts, and into ours to think 
otherwise, and that, in his providence, we are the 
instruments by which he works to raise to the high- 
est honors and usefulness, minds that otherwise 
might be left to grovel in the darkness of ignorance 
and shame. While I have not one word to say 
against “ Higher Institutions of Learning,” as they 
are called (perhaps from the exorbitant prices often 
charged for their honors)—and while I have no 
fault to find with those who support them—-still I 
should feel myself recreant to my trust as a com- 
mon school teacher, did I not proclaim against that 
damnable design of scheming men, who would des- 
stroy our great Free School System, and thus over- 
throw the noblest institution of our land. Such 
men there are; but, well for our country, sach men 
arefew. They generally have wealth and influence, 
and power on their side; but we have stronger sup- 
ports than these—the people, and liberty, and virtue, 
and trath, our country and our God. And while we 
have these, can we, as teachers, be too earnest in 
our efforts, or too zealous of our own honor and the 
dignity of our calling ? 

But is it claiming too much to claim for our call- 
ing that it is a great and glorious calling—nay, that 
it is second to none? I know that even those who 
have considered it in the most favorable light, have 
generally named it the second in honor and dignity 
and importance. And God forbid that I should 
seek to detract one tittle from the dignity of that 

at office which is generally conceded the first.— 
ut, while I would in reverence name the Ministry 
of the Gospel of Peace, surely, I should consider 





this to be the most suited to our taste and inclina- 
tion? Can we appeal to our own consciences, and 
say that, in this pursuit, we are following our firm 


‘convictions of duty, and that to us it is, with all its 


trials, a “delighful task?” Ah! then, it matters not 
what difficulties may beset us, what trials may await 
us, or how many might be arrayed against us and 
the cause we advocate. 

Let us take encouragement, then, my faithful 
companions. Are we not happy in our calling ?— 
Greater happiness awaits us if we are faithful. “It 
does not yet appear what we shall! be.” Let us “go 


forward.” Let us remember the glory of our call- 


ing. Ours is a great and good work. Ours is the 
battle of knowledge, and virtue and happiness, 
against ignorance and crime and misery. Let us go 
on, then, in this holy warfare. Let us not be “weary 
in well doing.” Our cause is both progressive and 
aggressive. Let us, then, carry our artillery into 
the very heart ofthe enemy’s country, And though 
we enlisted as but private volunteers, let it be our 
firm resolve that we will prove ourselves, before the 
battle is ended, worthy of a captain’s commission. 
And let our little armies of regulars and irregulars, 
as they are, be so drilled that at last, when peace is 


\declared on all the earth forever, our great General 


shall be satisfied with us and them. “To him that 
overcometh, will I give a crown of eternal life.” 

We are sentinels at the watch-posts of our great, 
world-wide encampment—watchmen who must not 
slumber. Darkeness and ignorance are all around 
us. The world expects us to be faithful. And as long 
as darkness and danger shall abide, shall we hear 
the cry reverberated—* Watchmen, what of the 
night?” Happy, then, thrice happy, is that faithful 
one who can give for an answer, “the night is far 
spent, and the day cometh |” 
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aDURESS 

By H. J, Campser., County Superintendent of Frank- 
lin county, before the Educational Association, lately 
in session at Chambersburg. 


Fetitow-Teacuers, GentLeMEN Direcrors, Lapres 
AND GenTLEMEN:—I thank you, most heartily, for the 
complimert you have paid me, in selecting me to 
preside over your deliberations. I accept the two-' 
fold position to which your partiality, and the official | 
appointment of the Commonwealth, tendered at your) 
instance, has called me. The honor, responsible as 
it was unexpected, and obtained on your part as cor- 
dially as it was voluntarily, has been conferred by 
you in a manner not less delicate than flattering. 
It is with extreme embarrassment and unfreigned re- 
luctance, however, that I approach to its assumption. 


The responsibilities of the post are second to few 
and its labers arduous. My own deficiencies are 
much better known to methan to you. My adequa- 
cy to the postis to be proved to us both. My best 
assurance rests on the fact, that I have for co-adju- 
tors, men both among Directors and Teachers, who 
love the cause, have the abilities to assist and the 
willingness tolendthem. Ishall rely, gentlemen, on 
your generosity to excuse my deficiencies, and your 
eandor to point them out. to me; assuring you at the 
same time, that my whole heart is in the work, and 
that any errors I shall commit, will be of the judg- 
ment, and not of the feelings. 


« would not befit me to assume thus suddenly 
the mantle of this office, adorned as it was so lately | 
by the gray hairs, the riper years, the matured ex- 
perience, and the pure character of my venerable 
predecessor, without reverting to his high services 
and his many virtues. A blameless life, a well bal- 
anced and ever-active judgment, a heart warm with 
affection to his fellow-men, and a burning devotion 
to the great cause of Education, characterized the 
late County Superintendent. Devoted forthe great- 
er part of his life to his vocation as a teacher, he be- 
eame thoroughly identified with his calling, and con- 
secrated to its high service every energy of his mind? 
and every aspiration of hissoul. Although enfeebled 
by age and harassed by sickness, his fidelity knew 
no faltering, his zeal no abatement. The flame of 
devotion to his service burned vehemently to the 
last, even to the ardor of self-sacrifice. Many a 
time has his exhausted frame dragged its heavy foot- 
steps through inclement seasons and over toilsome 
roads, heedless of the toil of the way or the rage of 
the elements, and only sustained from sinking in its 
footsteps by the unquenchable flame that burned 
within. From his acceptance of the Superintend- 
ency till the hour of his final sickness, the duties of 
his office were uppermost in his heart and foremost 
in his hand. His faithfulness and energy, burdened 
as he was, both by infirmity and the leaden weight 
of many years, were an example tousall. He nev- 
er omitted a duty or avoided a labor, unless borne 
down to the earth and held fast, by the sore hand 
of disease. His benignant ceantenance, his friendly 
smile and encouraging words, have lightened many 
a heart and brightened many a school-room, among 
our valleys and hills. His stimulating presence in- 
opretes the minds and quickened the ambition of 
the pupils, while it warmed and aroused the energies 
of the teacher, and made his arduous labors lighter 
and fuller of promise. Thus he walked, earnestly 
and uprightly, the narrowing circle of years, winding 
down and down towards the shadows of the Sun- 





less Valley : 


** Until the path he walked, began 
To slant the third autumnal slope, 
As he descended following hope ; 
There sat the shadow feared of man.” 

That Shadow rose to meet him, and as the dark- 
ening and drooping branches and sable foliage of 
that valley began to close around him, it beckoned 
him to its side, and bending its blanched and hoary 
head towards him, it whispered in his ear the last 
message that comes to mortal hearing, and which 
seals it to all other sounds; and then, calmly and 
noiselessly, it led him “ with gentle hand” past the 
margin of human sight into the “Silent Land.” 

** All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 

Except the love of God, which lives and lasts for aye.” 


Thus met our friend and teacher both truths of 
this eternal law. He, at the appointed hour, indeed, 
passed away, but he met there that love which “lasts 
for aye.” At its paternal bidding he walked with 
his gostly companion through the thick and living 
darkness of the Shadowy Valley, and, buoyed up 
by its loving and omnipotent arms, he breasted the 
black and bitter waters of Death’s tumultuous stream. 
His body departed from its dwelling, now lies coldly 
in its bed of clay, under the dews of the night; but 
his living soul, surrendered up by the Spirit of the 
Grave, surrounded by all the beauty and magnificence 
of the Home of Deity, and bathing in an atmosphere 
of supreme delight, bows to-night before the Throne 
of its Creator. As we in sad procession round his 
tomb, cast this tributary offering upon his ashes, 
may the memory of his virtues inspire us, and may 
we fulfill our tasks as well, and as gladly meet our 
end. 

As I have said before, fellow-members of the As- 
sociation, the duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion to which your partiality has called me, are felt 
to be exceedingly numerous and weighty. As they 
were not sought in the least degree, so they were not 
declined, when presented by the kind and cordial 
request of friends and the appointment of the State 
Department. But they have been aecepted with 
unfreigned diffidence and hesitation. It is an office, 
least of all others, to be sought, and demanding, 
more than all others, the faithful and untiring exer- 
tions of its incumbent. 

Responsible to two parties, the teacher and the 
public, each of whose interests he guards in a meas- 
ure, a single omission or errer of judgment may in- 
flict untold injury, while the discharge of his many- 
fold duties will require the closest attention and 
most constant exertion. 

To the teacher, ke is bound by the ties of frater- 
nity and professional sympathy. While to the pu- 
pil and the parent, he is closely connected by the 
duties of his office. 

To the former he is to do justice in his examinations 
and impart encouragement and assistance in his pe- 
riodical visits ; to the latter, he is responsible for 
the character of the instructors, and the fidelity and 
skill with which they perform their duty. ‘This ex- 
tensive and searching supervision extends over & 
whole county, and to each one of its two hundred 
schools and teachers. A responsibility truly over- 
whelming! A trust for whose execation I can enter- 
tain one hope alone, and that I repose in the burn- 
ing zeal, the unwavering fidelity and untiring labor 
of you, gentlemen, who teaeh, and the generous as- 
sistance and advice of you, gentlemen, who direct. 

T shall dwell but briefly, gentlemen, on the course 
which I have laid down for myself in my official ca- 
pacity. That course is plainly pointed out by the 
law, and nothing remains for the servant of the peg- 
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ple, but to follow it to its letter and@ in its spirit. It 
is made the duty of the Superintendent to examine 
a and thoroughly ll applinents for the re- 
sponsible position of teacher, and to grant them 
such certificate of qualifications in literary acquire- 
ments and professional ability, as their examination 
may entitle them to receive. Upon the manner of 
such examinations the publie must rely for the com- 

etency of all those who are admitted to teach their 
Echols. Justice to the deserving and competent 
teacher, as well as to the community, would require 
that they should be close and thoroagh, and that no 
certificate of admission into the ranks of learned 
and qualified teachers, should be granted to any bat 





those who come up fally to the standard of exceli- 
ence laid dowu by the law. 
Such a course would be at once the most favora- | 


tion of the schools. This arduous and important 


‘labor is the principal feature of the new law, and on 


its faithfal performance depends mainly the efficien- 
cy of the office. It shall be performed indastriously 
and completely, so far as my abilities and the unex- 
pired term of my office will permit. ‘To counsel with 
the teachers, encourage and stimulate the scholars, 
impart any possible information and inspect the pre- 
gress of the schools, are the objects of these visits. 
Laborious though they doubtless will be, yet the 
toil will not be unmixed with pleasure. In friend- 
ly converse of the sechool-room, the social gather- 
ings, and in the mutaal imparting and reception of 
useful information, I anticipate the highest reward 
of my utmost exertions. I shall endeavor to meet 
you in each of your schools during the winter, and 
the reports which will be made at our next Conven- 


ble to the interests of the teacher, and the most | tion will show, I trust, that we have not been idle in 
beneficial to the cause of Common Schools. Ad- | our various departments. 
vancing the standard of professional ability, itwould| Another object, gentlemen, of our common labors 
also advance the standard of public estimation and | will be the discovery of any impediments to the suc- 
remuneration. It would secure for the members of | cess of the Common School system in our county, 
this high calling a more elevated position in the | lurking in its arteries, and the application of any 
ranks of literature, and more adequate compensation remedies which may be in our power. 
for the arduous toil ; while, raising the character of | This system has not been the prodact of a single 
instructors and instruction throughout our county, | night, but the growth of many years. And as its 
it would secure to our Schools more thorough and | growth to its present height and fruitfulness, has 
systematic teaching, more energetic and efficient sprung from the slow and improving touch of time, 
management, and more real and rapid advancement. |so its amendment and progress to perfection must 
Two classes of certificates have been issued by the | be gradnal; and we must not be disheartened if the 
State Department: one admitting the teacher as a! hard and constant labor of month after month, will 
temporary member of the profession, and the other | not add perceptibly to its stature, nor seem to change 
as a permanent one. One certifies that the posses-| materially its aspect. 
sor has passed athorouyh examination in the branch-| Not exclusively American, it yet has many char- 
es named therein ; the other exhibits his graduated | acteristics peculiar to the soi? and climate of its re- 
qualifications short of that standard, and is intend-| publican home. 
ed to be preparatory to the former. Where ateach-| Recognizing the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
er is unable to pass the requisite examination for! people, it is founded upon the necessity of the edu- 
the higher certificate, or when the examination has | cation of the people to the maintenanee of that sov- 
been incomplete and indecisive, it will be the duty ereignty. The supreme authority of a land shou) 
of the Superintendent to grant the provisional one; | possess universal information. 
but in all sach cases an early opportunity will be | Power in the hands of ignorance is more danger- 
granted to those deserving of it, of completing their |ows than in the hands of despotism, because it is 
examinations and receiving a fell certificate. The|dangerous to the possessor himself. An ignorant 
exigencies which gave rise to the provisional certifi- | amd wicked mob, is more crvel in rage, more tyran- 
cates will soon pass away. ‘lhe ranks of the pro-|nical in power, more terrible in might, than a world 
fession will be filled with able and qualified men,|of despots. Therefore it is that the Common School 
and no admission be thereafter granted, except to |is the :ight arm of the State. 
those ready armed and equipped for service. | Wield it aright, educate effectively. and if the 
In the meanwhile, those with permanent and those | Church has been there, also, to impart the nerve of 
with temporary certificates stand close together: |a strong, moral sentiment to the sinews of that arm, 
the former having in the face of numerous disadvan- |the people that possess it, can brave, unmoved, the 
tages and meagre inducements, succeeded in obtain- | tempest of wars, the mutations of time, the weakness 
ing the necessary qualification; while the latter are | of decay, and the drifting flood of foes which the 
now preparing to step forward and enter alongside | tide of ages sweeps around anation. With the live 
of their predecessors. loak of a sound edueation built up im all her timbers, 
There is one more case in which a provisional cer- | and the true needle of a pure national religion point- 
tificate will be granted. If an examination, from |ing always through the tcssing of tempests and the 


want of time, or a suitable place, has been ineom- | 
plete, it will then be allowed to grant a provisional 
certificate, until a further trial shall have fully test- 
ed the merits of the applicants which will always 
be granted at their request. 

The examination of teachers in this county has 
generally been completed by my lamented predecess- 
or, and as it is not presumed that there will be any 
necessity of exercising the revisionary power of the 
Superintendent, and re- pening any certificates that 
may have been granted, nothing is left but for 
the members of the professicn to justify,as with- 
out doubt they are prepared to do, his endorsement 
of their abilities. 

The second duty of the office is the annual visita- 








distractions of public corruption, to the polar star 
of Eternal Trath, the ship of State would ride on 
the topmost wave of the waters of strife, through 
the storms of the five oceans, as secure as the stormy 
petrel on its crest offoam. ‘The generic distinctio# 
between the republic of our nativity, and those of a 
venerable antiquity, is the possession by the former 
of a pure religion, and a free and universal system 
of education. With the diffusion and improvement 
of the latter, in ou: own spheres, have we to do to- 
night. ‘The fruit of our labors may not ripen this 
month, or this year, or in our life-times; but when 
the plan which we are rearing does come to matari- 
ty, like the banyan tree of India, it will afford food 
and shelter to generations. 
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What, then, can we do? Whatis wanting in the 
practical working of our system? Let us see if we 
can find it; and then if we can remedy it ;—for if im- 
provement must be made, we are the men who must 
make it. 

The Common Schools, like all other schools, de- 
pend for their efficiency upon the interest and ener- 
gy which can be aroused among the pupils. To this 
end, as to Demosthenes’ orator, there are three re- 


quisites; the first is emulation, the second is emula- | 


tion, and the third is emulation. Once excite this 
spirit among the youth of a district, and it is a nev- 
er-failing spring of motive, upon which the teacher 
can draw ad infinitum. 

To obtain it, three points must be secured ; a re- 
gular and punctual attendance, a systematic and 
strict classification of scholars, and a graduation of 
the schools. 

For the first, we as teachers can work but indi- 
rectly. It is a proper subject of legislation. As in 
Prussia and Germany, the attendance on schools 
should be compulsory, and its neglect a matter of 
oes infliction on the parents. This may in time 

e accomplished. But indirectly, the teacher can 
accomplish much to make this essential duty volun- 
tary. By asystem of peorer rewards and encousage- 
ments, he may carry this poiut with the pupils, and 
so far as they have the power, can secure the desired 
punctuality. 

The evils that will result from irregularity of at- 
tendance, by the fault of-parents, must patiently be 
borne. 

So far, the course is plain. Let every teacher se- 
cure, by every possible exertion, the anxious and re- 
gular attendance of his scbolars, and the first step 
towards a great reform which will be felt throughout 
Franklin county, in the increased value of common 
school instruction, and whose succeeding steps will 
astonish its most sanguine friends, will be accom- 
plished. The mode of operation I leave to you, but 
any plan whieh will gain your end, will be right.— 
It would be inappropriate here to enter into details. 
I will do so elsewhere. Bat if I succeed in pressing 
this subject upon your attention, and engaging your 
unanimous and hearty co-operation for its attain- 
ment, this winter, my point is gained. 

The importance of this step will be seen more 
clearly, as we unfold our entire plan. 

The second step in our reform, is the regular and 
complete classification of every scholar in the coun- 
ty, according to his advancement and capacity. One 
essential to this work, the uniformity of text books, 
has been established by law. It is now the duty of 
every Board of Directors, with the advice of the 


the power. The young mind learns most rapidly by 
example, and instruction is fixed most permanently, 
by repetition. In other words, where a learner hears 
a principle explained by another, orally, and sees it 


illustrated by signs, the impression made is the clear-- 


est and most lively. And where that description is 
most often repeated, the impression made is most 
deep and lasting. This law applies to all instruc- 
tion, by teaching, by lectures, by preaching. 

This end is attained, whether the explanation is 
‘by the teacher or by the pupil. Now, then, with 
your schools distributed in classes, each pupil be- 
comes, in turn, teacher to the rest, and the impression 
which you produce on one mind is indefinitely re- 
produced by every pupil, upon the others, and, by 
each repetition, is made clearer and more indelible. 
You thus multiply yourself indefinitely in your 
| pupils, and exert as much more powerful influence 
than you could do singly, as the mighty force obtain- 
ed at one end of aseries of compound levers, ex- 
ceeds the power of the hand that touches it at the 
| other. 
| The five usual branches tanght in our schools, 
|would thus be distributed among the classes, occu- 
|pying each its allotted hour ir the day, and thus 
jeconomy of time and of labor be obtained. Each 
‘scholar would receive many times the instraction 
which he does in the present disorderly method that 
|prevails most extensively; you as teachers would 
rejoice at seeing more abundaut fruits of your labor ; 
while the tax-payer and parent would be gratified by 
|the increased return received for their outlay. 
| But the great advantage to be gained, is the hold 
| which this system gives the teacher, upon that main- 
‘spring of youthful exertion, the spirit of emulation. 
| This is aruling motive in the human breast, at all 
|times, and at all ages. But it reigns absolutely in 
the spring-time of life. It is a legitimate and noble 
|passion, when not perverted. It was enthoned in 
jits realm, by the same hand that made the throne 
and the realm. The sceptre which it sways was 
| placed in its hands by the Being who created it.— 
iit is right, therefore, to sonest to its authority; to 
command its influence with the young, by all proper 
jmeans. And when this is done, you command, com- 
|pletely and entirely, every energy of the youthful 
,mind, Once gain the ear of this monarch of the 
‘childish heart, and you possess the power of urging 
|him upward through the steepest passes and most 
jrugged defiles of learning, till he plants his youth- 
ful flag upon the summit of its laurel-crowned 
peaks. 

Now the foremost means of reaching this desired 
end, is the class-roll. There you enrol him among 


teachers, to establish one uniform series of school | his fellows, fighting side by side, in the same ranks, 
books throughout their respective districts, and to|for the same end. His progress is marked now, not 
permit none other to be used. This has already been | by you alone, but by each of his comrades, Every 
done in most quarters, and where it has not, should | faltering footstep, every cowardly retreat, is exposed 
receive immediate attention. Now, gentlemen, if |as well to the reproving gaze of the little battalion, 
each of you, when you return, will take your schools|as to the stern eye of the teacher, and of the two, 


in hand, and completely re-organize them, without 
respect to age or time of attendance, arranging your 
-pupils in each branch of learning, in classes, not form- 
ing more than two in any one branch and distributing 
these classes through the day, alloting to each its 
regular and invariable hour, the second great step 
in our reform will be carried out, and our schools be 
placed on the high road to perfection, with the goal 
already in sight. To demonstrate this, let us look 
at its operation. The effects are two-fold; the in- 
citement of the scholar, and the multiplication of 
the teacher’s force. This system in instruction, is 
like the use of machinery in mechanics, It increases 


‘he dreads the former more. 


And on the other hand, every manful stride, eve- 
ry valiant conflict, every proud victory, is marked as 
well by the admiring plaudits of fellow-strugglers, 
as by the rewarding smiles of the teacher, and the 
former are the more grateful of the two, as the most 
sympathising and the most disinterested. The co- 
veted post at the head of his fellows, the hard-earn- 
jed grade of honor, the well-fought premium, are 
prized more for the distinction they bring among his 
compeers, who contested them with him, than as the 
tokens of your esteem, highly as that may be re- 
garded, 
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His pride is enlisted. An imprftation of idleness, 
or inability, which from you would be received as a 
matter of course, coming from his companions, is in- 
tolerable. A reproach which from your lips would 
not disturb his amour propre, from theirs will sting 
to the quick. You manufacture in your little realm 
a miniature public opinion, which though small in 
extent, is, as among “ children of a larger growth,” 
omnipotent. ‘There, as in the outer world, the breath 
of popular applause is fragrant as the south wind, 
“which comes over gardens, and betrays the flowers 
that kiss it,” and the storm of public censure, as ter- 
rible as the blast of the Simoom of the desert. Ju- 
diciously arranged classes, therefore, with a system 
of honorary rewards, form the second step in the 
reform, which our school system in this county de- 
mands, and which it calls upon us to effect. Its ad-| 
vantages may be summed up in two words. It is 
an engine of power with the teacher, and an agent 
of influence with the scholar. It enables the former 
to impart more instruction in a given time, and it 
enlists every energy of the will and the intellect in 
the latter. It will redound to the reputation and 
profit of the one, and to the benefit and advance- | 
ment of the other. 

If this plan were adopted to-night in Franklin 
county, the reports of the ensuing five months would 
widely differ from any that have preceded them.— 
If this reform, gentlemen, be adopted by you and vi- 
gorously carried into effect, at our meeting a year 
hence, the school system will have redoubled its po- 
pularity among the people of this county; your ef- 
fectiveness as a corps of teachers will be many times 
multiplied ; the progress of the youth of this county, 
in the branches of learning which you teach, will be 
manifold greater; and the value of the Common 
Schools pecuniarily, and as a moral and intellectual 
agency in the great march of humanity, will be en- 
hanced beyond present computation. Nor is this 
idle speculation, gentlemen of the Convention, fan- 
cifully framed, on a visionary subject, before men 
who are unconcerned. It is a grave plan, upon a 
practical subject, before interested men. If any- 
thing needs to be done to improve our Common 
Schools;—ifthey are not beyond the reach of improve- 
ment, either in the distant heights of perfection, or 
in the opposite direction;—if there is work to be 
done, advantage to be gained, reform to be accom- 
plished;—here is the place, here is the assembly, here 
are the men to do it, and they are to be found no 
where else. You are the only persons who have the 
power to amend, and you have it. 

And if improvement is needed and possible now, 
and it is not effected but left as a burden upon the 
shoulders of those who succeed you, you will depart 
from your posts leaving a debt resting upon your 
names, which will be a stain upon your generation, 
and a blot upon the page of history which records 
the annals of this period in the existence of Com- 
mon Schools. But if this Convention will resolve 
to a man, energetically to enter upon this needed 
reform, it will be attained, and the schools, and the 
men of after years, will applaud them for conferring 
more substantial benefits on posterity than many 
more imposing assemblies, boasting more eloquent 
orators and more pretentious platforms. 

The reproach of inefficiency, which has so long 
been a standing by-word against the Common Schools 
will be taken away, and the pride with which we, in 
common with all the ple of Pennsylvania, look 
upon our Free Schools, will rest upon an object, 
now thrice-worthy of it and of the most exalted ad- 





miration of a free people. 


So far, gentlemen, we have the work of improve- 
ment in our own hands, and must depend upon our 
own exertions. 

Upon it we can enter immediately, with the inspi- 
riting reflection, that another year’s labor can render 
greater service tothe School System than any that 
have preceded it. The third step will require that 
aid from the public, which they will willingly grant, 
if the first and second steps are faithfully and ener- 
getically taken. For it, we must prepare the way 
by acting well our parts and the public will perform 
theirs. With this cap-stone of reform attained, our 
school system will compare favorably with any 
other. 

The movement I am about to mention, has been 
made in many placesand always with signal success. 
I refer to a graduated system of schools. Such a 
plan is most easily adopted in towns, but I do not 
doubt the feasibility of applying it to the country 
with equal success. Eminent men of our own coun- 
ty have proposed schemes forthis purpose. A plan 
which in every two districts would divide one of the 
schools into two second class ones and elevate the 
other to a first class one, for the older and more ad- 
vanced scholars of both districts, could easily be ac- 
complished and maintained at much the same ex- 
pense as the present one. Many other modes of 
attaining the same end might be suggested, and from 
them all, some well digested. efficient plan might 
readily be framed, which would not only elevate our 
schools to a level with the highest institutions of 
learning of the same grade, but which would result 
in a vast saving of expense, to that fast increasing 
portion of the community who are beginning to edu- 
cate themselves or their children, and who are now 
obliged to look abroad for the necessary facilities. 

To the schools of the county thus arranged, should 
be added a Central High School for the county, lo- 
cated in some accessible and advantageous place, on 
the great lines of travel, where the most talented 
and meritorious youths of each district, selected ac- 
cording to merit, should be sent, at the public ex- 
pense, and educated to the necessary degree for their 
future pursuits in life. This preferment should be 
open to the emulation of every child in the county, 
The school should be provided with the highest fa- 
cilities and advantages for instruction possessed by 
our best universities. Such an Institution should 
and would be the object of endowment by our men 
of wealth, and be cherished by the county as the 
crowning glory of its common school system. The 
effect of such.a measure on the educational interests 
of the county, would be incalculable. It would be 
but the application, on a grand scale, of the principle 
of emulation to all its schools as a whole. The 
bright and intelligent child, the offspring, perhaps, 
of poor parents, would, from its entrance into the 
lowest school, have placed before its eager eyes a 
prize for application and exertion of the highest cha- 
racter. The ambitious and intellectual boy would 
find the way paved to the highest literary eminence, 
if he chose to enter the lists. The marshalled regi- 
ments of youthful soldiers in the army of letters, 
would burn with ardent emulation, as each strove to 
pass the other, and scale the steep heights from 
which hung the price of valor, A spirit of the no- 
blest ambition would be aroused ia every school.— 
System and order would be diffused throughout eve- 
ry department ; and the effects would soon be visible 
in the disciplined minds, the sound scholarship, and 
the elevated intelligence of the succeeding genera- 
tion. Such an institution could, I am persuaded, be 
maintained with the aid, at its commencement, of a 
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few enterprising individua's, without much addition- 
al cost to the county. 

To this High School should be attached a Nor- 
mal School for teachers, where at no expense but 
that of board for four weeks, or more, annually, they 
should enjoy the privilege of an intellectual gymua- 
sium, wherein stimulating and healthy mental prac- 
tice in all the departments of literature and of teach- 
ing should be afforded; where they could refresh 
their minds, and re-invigorate their energies for a 
new campaign; and from which ay could return 
to their posts of duty throughout the county, re- 
vived, instructed and inspirited; enlivened by the 
zest of social intercourse, informed in the class-room 
and from the libraries and apparatus of the institu- 
tion, and inspired by new views of their profession, 
and new knowledge of its practice. The plan is fea- 
sible. It must sooner or later be adopted, as has 
been in other States and in other counties of our 
own State. Why may not the honor of originating 
it in your native county, and thus inaugurating a 
new era of unexampled prosperity and renown in the 
history of its common schools, be yours to attain, 
instead of some new band of teachers who may suc- 
ceed you? 

Such is the goa! to be reached, such is the work 
to be done. It is no vain fantasy of the imagina- 
tion. 

It is an urgent necessity, and will, some day not 
fur off in the shadows of the future, be a splendid 
reality. 


It is no vague chimera to be dimly conceived as_| 


a shadow upon the mist, but it is a practical, sys- 
tematic plan, like the swerving pathway of a forest; 
one extremity, it is true, reaching far into the dis- 
tant, dense and darkening drapery of the trees, be- 
youd the margin of sight, and perchance the shadows 
of life’s twilight resting upon it. But the other ex- 
tremity is at our feet, and needs but to be followed. 
How much better, even though the light of the clear 
fields beyond be years distant, to walk with the 
steady footsteps of progress, than to loiter idly on 
the wayside, or vainly beat the labyrinths of the for- 
est in the dreamy rounds ofa circle. 

The slanting beams of morning fall upon some of 
us, the meridian rays of noonday upon others, and 
the mild descending light of a western sun is begin- 
ning to gild the heads of others. Ere long the sha- 
dows of evening will rise from the vallies and des- 
cend from the overhangiug woods, and “life’s curfew 
bell telling with its last solemn strokes” the hour 
of night, will warn us that the time has come to lay 
aside the garments of our journey and “lie down and 
rest till morning.” “ Gar nux erketai ;’—“ for the 
night cometh,”—should be our motto. 

You have before you the schedule of a winter's 
campaign, follow it energetically, and success, com- 
plete and overwhelming, will be yours, and each suc- 
ceeding step of our enterprise will be inaugurated in 
order. 

Remember that “the talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, and doing 
well whatever you do.” 

Let no fainting doubts or faltering irresolution 
seize you. In the heroic language of Emerson, 
“ Never, never strike sail to a fear; come into port 
grandly, or sail with God the seas.” Devotion and 
earnestness are what we want. It is nothing but 
superior energy, which makes two-thirds of our emi- 
nent men, leaders and lawgivers in the various de- 
partments of life. It is not superior talent, but a 
pore use of it, which acquires distinction, and 
achieves greatness. 


If I had the option, to-night, to condense into one 
prayer all my hopes for success in the world. it 
would be;—give me a strong conception to look upon 
my object, strong faith to rest upon it, and a strong 
will to act upon it. 


Work, read, think. Work to achieve the highest 
degree or perfection of which you know; read to 
learn higher degrees ; and think earnestly and close- 
ly to reach them. Let all other aims be subsidiary 
to excellence in your profession. Adopt every 
means of improvement that are available. And re- 
member that “in union there is strength.” This 
maxim is acted upon in every other profession ; let 
it be adopted in ours. Associate yourselves for 
mutual improvement in your several districts. Let 
the meetings be spiritedly and regularly attended. 
Let the exercises be systematically and faithfully 
performed. Enter upon them without delay. Bring 
out the laggard and the lukewarm. Labor in the 
school room, in your studies, and in the association. 
Work with your hands, with your tongues and with 
your pens. And as surely as the light dawns upon 
these valleys, if they continue to walk through the 
darkness of space till morning ; as surely as the end 
‘of the journey awaits the constant traveller; as 
surely as the goal receives the rapid runner; as sure- 
ly as the triumphal march, the laurel crown and a 
nation’s plaudits in Rome of old, rewarded her vic- 
torious generals,—so surely will the light of a coming 
day, the end of an accomplished journey, and the 
crown of a most honorable triumph, reward your ef- 
forts. 


In the vista of the future, stand the monumental 
forms of the sister months of another year, each 
holding in outstretched hand, an unwritten tablet 
of virgin white, and asking in silver tones as sweet 
to the ear as the voice of human praise, each mortal 
traveller as he passes, to write thereon the record 
of some useful act. Let us, as we go by, write upon 
those tablets an enduring inscription. 


We see, stretching dimly away, in the far land- 
scape of Time, the hoary forms of distant years, 
rising one after another, like the blue and hazy peaks 
of great mountains across a valley ; range succeed- 
ing range till they fade into the grey and misty air; 
and beyond them, like the sea in the distance, a seem- 
ing margin of silvery cloud between sky and earth, 
lies the wide expanse of eternity. Towards those 
shadowy mountains and that cloud-like ocean, we 
are wending our noiseless steps, with the movin 
host of humanity, to the steady beat of life’s muffled 
drum. Many and widely diverging are the roads 
which open before us ; some lie along the shaded val- 
ley and the sloping foot of the mountain, others 
mount its rugged sides, and scale its sunlit sum- 
mits, where glitter in the light the golden temples 
of honored labor, useful toil, noble exploits, tower- 
ing genius, and storied greatness. 


On these hills, the sons of memenity, with differ- 
ent elevations, according as the paths they have 
taken have led them upward or downward, when 
night-fall overtakes them, lie down to rest, and are 
carried sleeping, on the raven wings of night, across 
the ocean, to the daylight of the other shore. With 
the good, and the noble of our race, may me all bend 
our footsteps to the summits of those hoary moun- 
tains, and to the thresholds of those temples of ho- 
oor; where, when we lie down to sleep with our faces 
towards the great Eternity, shall come across the 
gleaming waves of that nearing ocean, and above 
the tones of its solemn psalm, the sunshine and the 





song of rejoicing, from the land beyond it. 
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